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TEACHING  ENGLISH? 

a  a 

No  matter  whether  you  are  teaching  English  for  the  first 
time  or  are  a  veteran  at  it  you  should  know  and  use  the 
Kingsley  Outline  Studies  in  Literature.  They  have  been 
“life-savers'*  for  many  new  teachers  and  experienced  onw 
have  found  new  help  and  inspiration  in  these  outlines. 
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Education  for  Leisure 

What  Arc  Wc  Talking  About? 

By  JAMES  A.  WYLIE 

IT  is  obvious  to  all  who  are  con-  mental  for  the  individual  and  society, 
oerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  Leisure  is  a  close  affiliate  of  recreation, 
people  that  the  concepts  and  prac-  Recreation  is  not  merely  the  anti- 
tices  in  the  use  of  leisure  vary  as  this  of  work.  Work  and  recreation 
greatly  as  the  people  who  use  it.  Lei-  jjj.g  complementary  in  nature.  This  is 


sure  offers  different  opportunities  to 
different  people. 

The  purpose  of  these  few  words 


based  on  the  concept  that  work  is  a 
highly  honorable  activity  that  brings 
many  rewards  and  ■  satisfactions. 


leisure  and  education  is  to  indicate  Drudgery  sets  in  when  rewards  and 
some  basic  philosophy  that  will  serve  „„  ,  obtained 

as  a  starting  point  or  springWrd  Recreation  may  be  said 

for  readers  as  they  develop  their  own  ^  fundamentally  a  matter  of  atti- 

interpretations  of  the  authors  and  .  ,  m,.  ....  ,  .  ,  , 

,  .  ^  ...  ,  .  ^  ^  tude.  Ihis  attitude  is  encouraged,  de- 

their  specialized  interests.  i  j  j  •  j.  a  •  i 

^  ,  1  .  -Li  veloped  and  comes  into  flowering  only 

Leisure  for  everyone,  as  desirable  v  x  •  j  a 

.  ,  -  i  ,  1  because  of  some  inner  urge  and  not 

as  It  may  be  from  both  practical  and  ,  ,  a  i  ^  i 

,  1  •  •  a  •  ^  i.a  because  of  any  actual  or  fanciful  com- 

philosophical  view  points,  is  fraught  ,  .  t  jj-.-  ai.  a*- 
^  ^  ^  ^  '  ,  pulsion.  In  addition,  the  participa- 

with  dangers  that  are  as  yet  unknown.  \ 

WT.  ,  "a  a  a  au  •  ‘v  tioH  must  result  in  some  immediate 

History  attests  to  the  many  civiliza-  ...  ... 

a.  ai.  a  1.  •  J  1  r  11  and  direct  satisfaction  or  it  ceases  to 

tions  that  have  risen  and  also  fallen  ,  . 

,  ,  aL  •  u-  u  1  be  a  recreational  activity, 

because  of  the  ways  in  which  people 

have  spent  their  leisure.  This  coun-  Education  has  been  defined  in  many 


try  cannot  be  expected  to  be  an  excep-  ways.  John  Dewey  once  said :  Gen- 


We  can  best  define  leisure  as  funda- 


erally  speaking  education  signifies  the 
sum  total  of  processes  by  which  a  com- 


mentally  a  matter  of  time  to  do  with  munity  or  social  group,  whether  large 
as  one  wishes.  In  itself  leisure  has  or  small,  transmits  its  acquired  power 
no  value.  The  only  way  in  which  it  and  aims  with  a  view  of  securing  its 


may  become  valuable  is  to  give  pur¬ 
pose  and  meaning  to  its  use.  This  is 


own  continued  existance  and  growth.” 
There  are  many  signs  of  an 


done  when  one  engages  in  some  activ-  “arrested  development”  or  lack  of  edu- 
ity  that  is  purposeful  and  develop-  cation  in  the  use  of  leisure.  The  most 
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common  of  these  are  expressed  by  the 
individuals  who  engage  in  activities 
that  offer  only  vicarious  experiences 
and  are  often  repeated  time  and  time 
again  without  any  particular  gain  for 
the  personality  or  life  of  the  partici¬ 
pant.  These  activities  are  generally 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  they  re¬ 
quire  little  or  no  thought,  participa¬ 
tion  or  preparation,  .  Many  of  the 
very  popular  commercial  recreations 
fall  into  this  category.  Another  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  “arrested  growth”  is  the 
individual  who  more  or  less  constantly 
states:  “If  we  only  had  something  to 
do!”  or  “What  in  the  world  can  we 
do?”  It  is  comments  sucL  as  these 
that  are  evidence  of  neglected  educa¬ 


tion  for  leisure.  The  truly  educated 
person,  during  his  leisure,  will  look 
joyously  toward  the  selection  of  activ¬ 
ities  with  the  concern  “Which  shall 
I  do?” 

The  fundamental  responsibility  of 
education  for  leisure  is  to  awaken  pro¬ 
fessional  recreation  leaders,  teachers, 
clergy,  social  workers  and  others  to  the 
need  of  helping  the  individual  recog¬ 
nize  the  opportunities  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  which  he  has  in  himself  for  the 
development  of  all  his  powers. 

These  hidden  powers  will,  when  de¬ 
veloped,  enrich  the  lives  of  all  to  the 
point  where  life  will  be  enchanting, 
challenging  and  happily  well  worth 
living. 


I  ^ 
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erage  and  maintenance  of  all  language 
arts  skills. 
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Recreation:  An  Opportunity 

and  a  Responsibility 

By  JAY  B.  NASH 

School  of  Education,  New  York  University 


There  are  five  premises  which 
are  pertinent  to  the  relation  of 
recreation  to  education — if  they 
do  not  interest  the  reader  he  is  advised 
to  go  no  further:  (1)  integration 
achieved  through  meaningful  activity, 
(2)  modem  society  tends  to  fragmen¬ 
tize  life,  (3)  skill  is  an  integrating 
force,  (4)  skills  in  recreational  activi¬ 
ties  must  supplement  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  replace  the  satisfactions  for¬ 
merly  found  in  work,  and  (5)  educa¬ 
tion  must  be  planned  in  ^he  light  of 
recreational  needs. 

Integration  is  achieved  through 
meaningful  activity. 

Integration  is  a  significant  objective 
of  education.  Tying  together  all  of 
the  traits  and  powers  of  an  individual 
into  one  on-going  personality  is  being 
looke<l  upon  as  one  of  the  major  ob¬ 
jectives  of  society.  Life  cannot  be 
divided  into  compartments,  either 
from  the  standpoint  of  education  or  of 
living. 

The  individual  is  a  unit,  a  personal¬ 
ity  of  many  parts,  functioning  as  a 
whole.  The  on-going  individual  is  a 
unit.  The  whole  boy  or  man  goes  to 
a  football  game,  a  classroom,  church 
or  to  prison.  The  human  organism 
possesses  skills  and  has  a  way  of  think¬ 
ing.  It  has  a  set  of  emotionalized  atti¬ 
tudes  resulting  in  likes,  dislikes,  pre¬ 


judices  and  principles  which  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  enthusiasm  or  in  boredom. 

A  great  many  forces  influence  the 
total  personality.  An  individual 
afflicted  by  disease  or  pain  lacks  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  all-thereness.  A  man 
who  gets  no  satisfaction  from  skills, 
who  sees  no  meaning  in  engaging  in 
activities,  who  lacks  a  rich  background 
of  experience  and  has  had  no  time  to 
read  or  to  contemplate  cannot  think. 
One  cannot  coordinate  something 
which  does  not  exist. 

While  it  is  fully  recognized  that 
many  of  the  conditions  which  influence 
the  individual  are  beyond  his  own  in¬ 
dividual  control,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  man  can  half  control  his  doom. 
Lives  can  be  planned. 

Modern  society  tends  to 
fragmentize  life. 

Modern  society,  with  its  high  de¬ 
gree  of  specialization,  has  a  tendency 
to  fragmentize  life.  Each  individual 
sees  only  a  small  part  of  any  whole 
and  may  lose  sight  of  its  significance. 
When  life  loses  meaning,  man  loses 
enthusiasm.  Throughout  the  ages  in¬ 
tegration  has  been  achieved  through 
significant  work-activities.  From 
accomplishment,  largely  through  work 
and  craftmanship,  man’s  ego,  small 
enough  at  best,  gets  a  chance  to  ex¬ 
pand.  His  work  becomes  part  of  him- 
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self.  As  an  eighteenth  century  motto 
reminds  us: 

No  handcraft  can  with  our  art 
compare 

For  pots  are  made  of  what  the 
potters  are. 

The  worker’s  personality  went  into 
his  craftmanship  and  it  became  part 
of  him.  Comenius,  a  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  educator  stated  that  the,  “indi¬ 
vidual  who  works  with  material  not 
only  makes  things,  but  makes  himself.” 

From  the  day  that  man  considered 
his  work  significant,  almost  in  one 
generation,  he  has  been  catapulted  in¬ 
to  an  ora  of  complexity  and  a  society 
where  fragmentation  is  the  pattern. 
For  eons  man  was  accustomed  to  sim¬ 
plicity,  a  simple  diet,  quiet  surround¬ 
ings  and  work  having  a  moaning  that 
was  r?x*ognized.  Days  had  a  sembl¬ 
ance  of  rhytlim,  eyes  were  accustomed 
to  focus  on  distant  hills  and  ears  were 
tuned  to  rhythmic  sounds.  When  man 
fought  he  faced  his  opponents  in  the 
open.  In  this  struggle  he  was  adrengl- 
ized.  His  body  reserves  were  tapped. 
CJonfidence  and  power  to  act  were 
built  in  day  to  day  living.  Now  life 
is  being  broken  into  fragments.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  high  degree  of  all-thereness, 
people  are  going  to  pieces.  Like  ani¬ 
mals,  they  are  beating  themselves  to 
death  against  a  cage  of  their  own  mak¬ 
ing.  The  diseases  which  take  the  toll 
of  man’s  life  are  gradually  shifting 
from  those  caused  by  organisms  to 
those  of  tension  disorders.  Over  fifty 
|)ercent  of  the  hospital  beds  of  America 
are  occupied  by  people  with  mental 
and  emotional  disturbances. 

Albert  Schweitzer  in  his  recent 
l*ook,  “The  Philosophy  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion”  l)emoan8  the  fact  that  reliance  is 
]»ut  into  organizational  and  technologi¬ 


cal  processes  and  the  individual  is  for¬ 
gotten.  He  reminds  us  that,  spiritual¬ 
ly,  a  society  can  never  rise  above  the 
accumulated  level  of  the  individuals 
and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
artisan  of  today  does  not  understand 
his  trade  as  a  whole. 

Man  no  longer  learns  as  did  his 
father  to  work  the  wood  or  the  metal 
through  all  the  stages  of  manufacture. 
Consequently  his  reflections,  his  imag¬ 
ination  and  his  skill  are  no  longer 
called  out  by  every  varying  difiiculty 
in  the  work  and  his  creative  and  artis¬ 
tic  powers  become  atrophied.  This 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  conditions  which 
is  undermining  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  individual  and  is  a  factor  in  caus¬ 
ing  the  disorganization  of  society. 

Achieving  world  objectives  or  in¬ 
creasing  the  stature  of  the  individual 
will  never  come  about  through  v  the 
force  of  technocracy  alone.  Techno¬ 
cracy,  when  relied  upon  as  the  maker 
of  life  is  the  insurer  of  death.  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  offset  the  frag¬ 
mentizing  of  life. 

Skill  is  an  integrating  force. 

Skill,  in  this  connection,  refers  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  accomplishments  made 
by  the  hand.  Other  skills  are  recog¬ 
nized  but  they  will  not  be  discussed 
here.  Is  it  possible  that  Rodin 
through  his  sculptor’s  fingers  felt  out 
the  secret  of  life  when  he  molded  “The 
Hand  of  God?”  Was  he  expressing 
in  marble  what  we  often  attempt  to 
put  vaguely  into  print  when  we  say 
that  by  man’s  attempt,  “to  reach,”  he 
is  developing  an  integrated  nervous 
system  and  a-  brain  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  in  the  division  of  the  fingers  to 
increase  man’s  reach  and  to  strengthen 
his  grasp  there  existed  the  miracle 
forces  which  brought  meaningful  in- 
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tegration ;  and  finally,  through  eons  of  In  time,  the  whole  character  of  so- 
inarticulate  experience  there  developed  ciety  will  be  determined  by  the  way 


“the  mind  of  man  ?” 

There  seems  to  be  reasonable  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  produce  of  man’s  hands 
have  mirrored  the  growth  of  his  mind 
and  with  this  growth  of  mind  life 
assumed  meaning  and  integration  was 
achieved. 

,  This  concept  of  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  skills  for  the  greatest  number 
is  probably  the  best  foundation  for  a 
democratic  society.  Greater  skills 
mean  greater  eagerness  for  life  and 
this  in  turn  develops  a  joy  in  living. 
Professor  L.  P.  Jacks  has  contended 
for  years  that  the  true  vocation  of  man 
in  the  universe  is  to  exercise  skill  in 
one  or  another  of  its  innumerable 
varieties.  This  is  basic  philosophy  not 
only  to  work  and  to  work  skillfully, 
but  to  engage  in  leisure-time  activities 
skillfully.  Skills  of  any  type  are 
acquired  not  merely  by  growing  older, 
but  by  learning. 

Skills  in  recreational  activities  must 
supplement  and  in  some  instances 
replace  the  satisfactions  formerly 
found  in  work. 

With  the  age-old  traditional  integra¬ 
tion  through  work  denied  him,  man  is 
faced  with  two  alternatives:  (1)  to  go 
to  pieces,  or  (2)  to  develop  new  skills. 

Perhaps  the  millions  who  are  de¬ 
prived  of  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
skill  through  work  may  find,  in  excel¬ 
lent  performance  in  the  hours  of  lei¬ 
sure,  a  chance  to  develop  integration 
through  their  own  skill.  The  results 
of  such  procedures  will  be  wholesome 
physically  and  spiritually,  regardless 
of  whether  the  activity  be  called  work, 
play  or  recreation  as  long  as  skill  is  the 
keynote  and  excellency  achieved. 


in  which  the  mass  of  citizens  spend 
their  leisure,  by  the  pleasures  which 
attract  them,  by  the  amusements  they 
demand  and  the  luxuries  they  con¬ 
sume.  One  of  the  surest  sources  of 
health  and  eventual  happiness  will  be 
in  the  development  of  recreational 
skills. 

The  individual’s  nee  I  for  recrea¬ 
tional  skill-learning  is  apparent  in  four 
age  groups: 

The  small  child  needs  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  fumble  and  experiment.  He  is 
is  endowed  with  a  dynamic  drive  and 
a  skill-hunger.  He  should  be  allowed 
to  dabble  in  all  types  of  activities. 
Luther  Burbank  stated  this  well  many 
years  ago: 

“Every  child  should  have  mud  pies, 
grasshoppers,  water-bugs,  tadpoles, 
frogs,  mud-turtles,  elderberries,  wild 
strawberries,  acorns,  chestnuts,  trees 
to  climb,  brooks  to  wade  in,  water 
lilies,  woodchucks,  bats,  bees,  butter¬ 
flies,  various  animals  to  pet,  hay  fields, 
pine  cones,  rocks  to  roll,  sand,  snakes, 
huckleberries,  and  hornets;  and  any 
child  who  has  been  deprived  of  these 
has  been  deprived  of  the  best  of  his 
education.” 

The  adolescent  youth  needs  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  achievement.  Few  satis¬ 
fying  work  experiences  will  be  open 
to  him,  even  in  the  early  twenties.  The 
present  educational  system  does  not 
seem  to  be  geared  to  the  task  of  hold¬ 
ing  young  ad^'lescents  in  school.  Al¬ 
most  fifty  percent  of  them  are  rutii- 
lessly  tossed  out  into  a  society  to  which 
they  are  not  well  adjusted  or  wanted. 
They  have  few  work  skills  and  few 
recreational  skills.  The  easy  altema- 
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lives  are  delinquency  and  crime,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  meaningless  spectator 
entertainment  on  the  other. 

The  skilled  workman  or  the  profes¬ 
sional  man  needs  recreational  skills. 
Working  hours  will  be  fewer  and  work 
will  be  more  exhausting.  When  skills 
in  modern  industry  are  not  satisfying; 
there  is  a  need  for  the  development  of 
meaningful  ones  in  the  area  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  if  wholeness  of  personality  is  to 
l>e  achieved. 

The  individual  who  comes  to  retire¬ 
ment  must  face  an  enthusiastic  pursuit 
of  achievement  through  skills  or  die. 
The  latter  is  the  most,  likely  alterna¬ 
tive.  The  lazy  life  is  a  peril,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  social  position  or  income  of 
the  man.  Life  has  a  quick  way  of  dis- 
{)08ing  of  those  who  do  not  have  skills 
in  work  or  in  recreation.  Dr.  Clar¬ 
ence  A.  Neymann,  Professor  of  Psy¬ 
chiatry’,  refers  to  old  age  without,  skills 
as  the  cause  of  senile  dementia.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
more  prevalent  among  stupid,  unskill¬ 
ful  individuals  than  it  is  among  bril¬ 
liant  ones.  He  writes:  “A  brain  w’hich 
has  never  been  used  to  its  upmost 
capacity  is  much  more  likely  to  atro¬ 
phy  than  a  brain  which  developed  to 
its  fullest  extent.” 

This  reaffirms  an  age  old  principle 
that  the  individual  develojw  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  develop  through  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  pursuit  of  accomplishments 
through  skills. 

An  interesting  observation  is  that 
the  recreational  skills  of  adults  are, 
to  a  large  extent,  begun  in  the  years 
below  adolescence.  This  gives  addi¬ 
tional  emphasis  to  the  thesis  that  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  exposed  to  a  wide 
range  of  activities  which,  though  they 
may  lie  dormant  for  years,  can  prove 


exceedingly  important  in  later  periods. 

Education  must  be  planned  in  the 
light  of  recreational  needs. 

If  the  isveral  premises  outlined 
above  are  valid,  then  education  has  a 
responsibility  to  prepare  youth  for  the 
enjoyment  of  leisure.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  do  this  is  by  developing  a  high 
degree  of  skillful  performance  in  a 
laige  variety  of  areas.  This  would  be 
real  education  for  life  adjustment. 
This  is  education  for  use  in  one’s  voca¬ 
tion  or  in  leisure  time.  An  education 
of  this  type,  with  satisfactions  in  skill¬ 
ful  achievement,  will  hold  youth.  It 
w’ill  also  contribute  to  the  integration 
of  the  individual  and  to  the  solidarity 
of  the  group. 

The  application  of  this  skill-learn¬ 
ing  must  cut  across  the  whole  educa¬ 
tional  board.  Xot  only  do  physical' 
education  teachers  help  to  develop  skill 
in  youth,  but  teachers  in  social  science, 
exact  science,  music  and  industrial 
arts  must  assume  large  responsibilities. 
The  physical  education  skills  become 
less  significant  in  later  years.  The 
music,  science  and  industrial  arts  skills 
will  take  on  more  and  more  signifi¬ 
cance.  Eggs  should  never  be  all  in 
one  basket. 

With  only  a  relatively  small  per¬ 
cent  of  young  jieople  utilizing  a  high 
school  education  professionally,  the 
application  of  a  school  program  to 
building  recreational  skills  takes  on 
more  meaning.  Education  for  life  ad¬ 
justment  means  getting  ready  to  enjoy 
life  to  the  fullest.  The  full  life  is 
synonomous  with  the  skillful  life. 

The  real  condemnation  of  spectator 
activities;  television,  radio,  motion 
pictures  and  sports  is  not  that  the 
activities  are  bad,  but  rather  that  they 
are  not  good.  As  a  spectator,  one  is 
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not  as  likely  to  learn  especially  during 
youth.  The  inspiration  derived  from 
being  a  spectator  lies  only  in  one’s  de¬ 
sire  for  more  of  the  same  type  of  activ¬ 
ities  and,  always,  the  individual  is 
often  left  cold  because  he  had  no  part 
in  the  achievement 

The  machine  liberates — true,  but 
for  what  ?  This  is  the  question  that 
thoughtful  people  are  asking  today  as 
the  world  is  beginning  to  realize  this 
age-old  want-leisure.  Is  real  happiness 
acquired  in  achievement  or  merely  in 
possessing  a  sense  of  financial  security 
and  the  luxurious  satisfaction  of  appe¬ 
tites  ? 

It  has  long  been  assumed  that  the 
moment  he  were  freed  from  the  hostile 
environment  and  need  no  longer  work 
long  hours  for  the  survival  needs,  man 
would  turn  immediately  to  filling  his 
leisure  hours  with  activities  satisfying 
to  himself  and  with  service  to  his 


group.  Also,  that  with  leisure,  man 
would  follow  the  two  ways  of  truth  or 
beauty  or  virtue  or  utility  or  the  com¬ 
mon  good  as  readily  as  the  false  glit¬ 
ter  of  entertainment.  Thorndike  com¬ 
ments  on  this:  ‘‘I  had  hoped  that  this 
would  be  so,  but  I  fear  that  the  crav-  ’ 
ing  for  entertainment  is  deeply  rooted 
in  man’s  nature  and  very  strong  attrac¬ 
tions  will  be  required  to  stem  the  pres¬ 
ent  flood.” 

The,  “present  flood,”  represents  the 
offerings  of  commercial  recreation 
which  encourage  one  to  watch  the  suc¬ 
cessful  })erformance  of  others  and, 
gradually  through  atrophy,  to  lose  his 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  for  fullness  of 
living,  for  health  and  for  integration. 

Education,  through  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  skill  learning,  represents  the 
force  which  can  throw  the  balance  in 
the  leisure-time  situation  to  the  posi¬ 
tive  side.  Without  this  force  the  fate 
of  civilization  has  been  pronounced. 
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Stimulating  Growth  Through 

Leisure  Time  Activities 

By  LAWRENCE  RARICK 
Professor  of  Physical  Educaiion, 


University 

The  urge  to  play  is  deep  seated 
in  the  nature  of  human  beings. 

1  It  is  such  a  significant  aspect  of 
childhood  that  psychologists  feel  it 
must  serve  some  dynamic  function  in 
the  process  of  development  (20).  Most 
certainly  the  hours  which  are  not  de¬ 
voted  to  satisfying  the  basic  biological 
needs  are  primarily  utilized  by  the 
young  child  in  free  and  spontaneous 
activities.  Even  after  school  age  is 
reacheil  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
child  has  almost  forty  per  cent  of  the 
day  to  spend  in  the  way  he  pleases 
(11).  It  is  needless  to  pose  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  why  children  play,  for  no 
one  theory  is  completely  satisfactory. 
As  Gesoll  (2)  points  out,  nature  takes 
a  firm  hand  in  assuring  that  the  basic 
needs  of  development  will  be  satisfied, 
many  of  them  being  cared  for  either 
directly  or  indirectly  through  play.  It 
might  be  well  to  examine  this  aspect 
of  development  which  occupies  such  a 
prominent  role  in  the  child’s  life  and 
to  consider  in  greater  detail  how  play 
contributes  to  the  total  development  of 
children. 

Activity  and  Growth:  The  essence 
of  life  itself  is  activity.  Whether 
one  considers  the  ceaseless  chemical 
changes  occurring  in  the  body  cells  or 
the  more  readily  apparent  action  of  the 
total  organi.sm,  activity  is  a  vital  part 
of  life.  Growth  is  not  unrelated  to 
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activity  for  it  is  during  the  growing 
years  that  the  physical  activity  level 
of  the  human  is  highest.  The  need  for 
unrestricted  movement  becomes  appar¬ 
ent  early  in  life,  for  bodily  restriction 
during  infancy  is  a  highly  frustrating 
experience.  Play  activities  constitute 
the  chief  source  of  energy  release  of 
the  young  and  as  Needham  (9)  states, 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  animals  or 
children  to  engage  in  spontaneous  play 
activities  is  an  indication  of  poor 
health  or  faulty  inheritance.  Hall  (3) 
has  suggested  that  the  muscles  are  the 
organs  of  the  will,  implying  that  the 
gulf  between  one’s  intended  actions 
and  their  execution  is  likely  to  widen 
as  these  organs  atrophy  through  hesi¬ 
tation  or  disuse.  Most  certainly  the 
normal  elementary  school  child  does 
not  have  to  be  urged  to  run,  jump, 
climb  and  romp  with  others,  or  to  pit 
his  physical  prowess  against  members 
of  his  age  group.  The  need  for  activi¬ 
ties  of  this  type  is  indicated  by  the 
high  interest  value  children  place  upon 
rigorous  pursuits. 

The  physiological  benefits  which  the 
growing  child  gains  from  wholesome 
physical  activity  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized.  There  is  some  little  evidence 
available  to  indicate  that  exercise  is  an 
important  T^nt  in  lending  support  to 
the  process  of  physical  growth.  Not 
only  is  muscle  girth  increased  with  an 
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accompanying  gain  in  strength  and 
power  following  repeated  periods  of 
physical  activity,  but  structural 
changes  in  the  skeleton  occur  as  well 
(18,  19).  Williams  (24)  states  that 
physical  activity  does  promote  growth, 
acting  as  a  stimulant  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  not  only  the  muscular  and 
skeletal  systems,  but  also  to  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system  and  nutritive  mechanism. 
Most  authorities  feel  that  Hethring- 
ton’s  (5)  recommendation  of  4i  to  6 
hours  of  vigorous  physical  activity 
daily  is  a  minimum  requirement  if 
optimum  growth  is  to  be  promoted. 

Play  Patterns  Coexistant  with 
Ripening  Powers:  The  modifications 
which  occur  in  the  play  patterns  of 
children  are  typical  of  the  many  other 
continuous  but  gradual  changes  which 
accompany  growth.  This  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  for  play  like  other  forms  of 
behavior  is  dependent  for  its  charac¬ 
teristics  upon  the  emergence  of  speci¬ 
fic  traits  and  abilities.  This  is  basic 
to  the  point  of  view  which  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  permitting  nature 
to  assume  its  proper  role  in  directing 
the  play  impulses  of  children  (2). 
The  implication  can  readily  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  our  culture  takes  too  prom¬ 
inent  a  part  in  directing  the  play  of 
children,  thus  minimizing  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  child  to  be  free  to  en¬ 
gage  in  creative  self-directed  activi¬ 
ties.  This  is  evident  by  the  tendency 
to  commercialize  the  play  of  even 
young  children  and  to  lead  them 
through  clever  advertizing  to  desire 
toys  which  have  high  immediate  attrac¬ 
tion  qualities  which,  nevertheless,  soon 
lose  their  appeal  because  they  offer 
little  opportunity  for  constructive  or 
creative  work. 

While  children  do  enjoy  activities 
well  within  their  range  of  abilities, 


they  nevertheless  are  challenged  by  the 
possibility  of  testing  their  expand¬ 
ing  powers.  The  urge  for  activity  and 
the  drive  to  put  the  newly  developing 
abilities  to  work,  are  in  themselves 
stimulants  to  growth.  This  is  perhaps 
most  apparent  during  the  early  years 
of  life  when  the  growth  changes  are 
so  well  defined.  The  joy  and  abandon 
with  which  the  tiny  infant  aimlessly 
moves  his  arms  and  legs  is  no  longer 
a  source  of  gratification  once  the  loco¬ 
motor  skills  are  becoming' established. 
While  walking  may  be  a  joy  as  it  is 
being  learned,  it  no  longer  suffices  as 
a  source  of  pleasure  once  the  skill  has 
been  mastered.  Children  are  eager  to 
put  their  newly  developing  talents  and 
abilities  to  work.  In  this  respect  these 
relatively  crude  and  primitive  skills 
which  later  become  mechanical  are  in 
a  real  sense  creative  and  give  the  child 
a  sense  of  self  realization  at  the  time 
they  are  being  learned.  This  tend¬ 
ency  for  children  to  put  into  action 
their  newly  emerging  abilities  places 
no  little  responsibility  on  those  who 
are  supplying  the  medium  in  which 
growth  occurs.  That  this  is  a  real 
problem  in  the  home  today  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  many  parents  who  fail 
to  offer  an  adequately  stimulating  en¬ 
vironment;  whereas  others  are  guilty 
of  attempting  to  force  children  into 
play  activities  before  they  are  physi¬ 
cally  or  psychologically  ready. 

Several  studies  have  shown  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  providing  a  play  environ¬ 
ment  well  supplied  with  stimulating 
materials,  for  the  findings  show  that 
children  who  are  deprived  of  toys  tend 
not  only  to  become  less  active  physical¬ 
ly,  but  also  frequently  exhibit  unde¬ 
sirable  patterns  of  social  behavior  (1, 
6).  The  prominent  role  that  radio 
and  television  have  taken  in  the  recrea- 
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tion  of  children  is  evidence  that  par¬ 
ents  are  unwilling  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  in  helping  children  develop 
active  and  constructive  interests.  It 
is  perhaps  not  the  ibehavioral  cure-all 
that  many  mothers  had  expected,  for 
it  has  been  stated  that  the  television 
has  brought  new  problems  to  the  home 
not  only  in  terms  of  revolutionizing 
home  routines,  but  more  particularly 
in  terms  of  the  social  problems  which 
tend  to  arise  (21).  As  a  means  of 
promoting  development  television  does 
enlarge  the  child’s  environment  in  an 
exciting  and  realistic  manner  and  in 
this  sense  has  some  educational  value. 
However,  unless  this  device  is  closely 
supervised  it  is  apt  to  become  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  development  rather  than  an 
asset,  for  at  best  it  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  creative  enterprizes  which  arc 
so  characteristic  of  children’s  play. 

Play  and  Mental  Growth:  Few 
would  question  that  play  is  a  desirable 
means  of  promoting  mental  growth. 
The  very  definition  of  play  as  spon¬ 
taneous  creative  activity  rules  out  most 
problems  of  motivation.  Certainly  it 
is  the  most  universally  employe<l  medi¬ 
um  whereby  the  young  are  inducted 
into  the  culture  of  the  adult.  This  is 
in  no  way  thrust  upon  children,  for 
through  imitation  and  imagination 
children  the  world  over  re-enact  their 
own  version  of  the  world. 

Play  is  a  vital  experience,  for  it  is 
filled  with  purpose  and  meaning  and 
is.  therefore,  highly  compatible  with 
effective  learning.  Certainly  the 
skills  which  are  developed  when  play 
attitudes  prevail  are  attained  because 
of  a  felt  need  rather  than  from  any 
sense  of  compulsion.  It  must  also  be 
recognized  that  not  only  are  the  skills 
acquired  through  purposeful  activities, 
but  ordinarily  this  is  accomplished  in 


a  social  setting  established  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  children  themselves. 

It  has  been  stated  that  development 
is  purposive  not  only  in  that  its  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  is  maturity  in  stnicture  and 
functioning,  but  also  that  the  experi¬ 
ences  which  children  choose  and  the 
responses  which  they  elicit,  although 
not  clearly  defined  in  terms  of  final 
maturity,  are  highly  meaningful  and 
interesting  in  themselves  (8).  The 
genetic  sequence  of  play  activities 
clearly  shows  that  activity  interests 
are  closely  woven  into  the  total  pat¬ 
tern  of  development.  Lehman  and 
Wittj’  (7)  emphasize  that  changes  in 
play  behavior  are  characterized  by  con¬ 
tinuity  rather  than  by  sudden  and 
sporadic  shifts  and  tend  to  parallel 
the  growth  phenomenon.  For  exam¬ 
ple  in  the  young  child  the  gradual 
change  from  the  more  primitive 
mechanical  and  individualistic  play 
patterns  to  an  increasing  interest  in 
construction  work  is  an  important  step 
in  the  child’s  ability  to  control  environ¬ 
mental  forces  (23).  Imaginative  play 
is  a  product  of  and  stimulant  to  men¬ 
tal  growth  and  when  coupled  with  the 
expanding  reading  interests  of  chil¬ 
dren  becomes  an  important  means 
whereby  the  future  and  the  past  are 
lived  in  a  highly  realistic  way.  The 
purposive  nature  of  development  in 
directing  all  aspects  of  growth  toward 
final  maturity  is  clearly  seen  by  the 
rapid  physical  and  psychological 
changes  at  early  adolescence.  With 
these  changes  the  play  and  recreational 
interests  undergo  a  gradual  transition. 
From  the  loosely  organized  and  spon¬ 
taneous  play  of  childhood,  the  early 
adolescent’s  activities  become  more 
highly  organized  and  formal.  Growth 
in  independence  is  reflected  in  an  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  exploratory  activi- 
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ties  frequently  carrying  the  adolescent 
far  afield.  As  later  adolescence 
approaches  there  is  a  growing  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  recreational  pursuits  in  which 
the  two  sexes  can  participate  together. 

The  purposive  nature  of  growth  and 
the  child’s  desire  for  expression 
through  play  is  not.  given  adequate 
consideration  in  most  schools.  For 
marly  children,  entrance  into  school, 
part'cularly  where  kindergarten  ex¬ 
perience  is  not  offered,  results  in  a 
marked  curtailment  in  informal  self 
direction  of  activities.  This  transi¬ 
tion  into  a  teacher  dominated  class¬ 
room  is  frequently  a  difficult  adjust¬ 
ment  to  make  and  one  in  which  pupils 
have  their  first  true  experience  with 
work.  Since  play  is  largely  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind  modern  schools  are  mov¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  of  making  educa¬ 
tional  experiences  similar  to  the  joy¬ 
ous  nature  of  play.  The  immediate 
and  long  range  value  of  such  an 
approach  in  terms  of  setting  the  stage 
for  effective  learning  is  readily  appar¬ 
ent.  Olson  (12)  believes  that  many 
teachers  fail  to  appreciate  that  the  true 
difference  between  work  and  play  is 
more  nearly  concerned  with  the  moti¬ 
vation  of  the  child  than  in  the  activ¬ 
ity  being  performed.  When  there  is 
freedom  of  expression  through  crea¬ 
tive  activities  which  permits  a  feeling 
of  self  realization  and  a  pride  in  a 
project  well  done,  then  school  woii 
does  become  play. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
educational  implications  for  play  de¬ 
pend  to  no  small  degree  upon  the 
setting  in  which  the  activity  takes 
place.  Studies  (14,  15)  of  the  doll 
play  of  children  is  enlightening  in  this 
respect.  These  studies  show  that 
when  the  setting  contains  highly  real¬ 
istic  doll  furniture  the  thematic  con¬ 
tent  of  play  is  emphasized;  it  is  non- 


stereotyped  and  imaginative  and  tends 
to  depart  from  the  routines  of  real 
life.  On  the  other  hand  when^  the 
setting  is  composed  of  units  of  wo^en 
blocks  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  only 
vaguely  resembling  furniture,  the 
children’s  play  centers  around  organ¬ 
izing  the  doll  house  with  relatively 
little  emphasis  upon  thematic  content. 
In  guiding  the  development  of  chil¬ 
dren  through  play  activities  consid¬ 
eration  needs  to  be  given  to  the  out¬ 
comes  which  are  to  be  expected  from 
the  setting  in  which  the  activities  take 
place. 

Play  and  Personal-Social  Develop¬ 
ment:  It  is  the  firm  conviction  of 
those  who  work  with  children  that 
proficiency  in  play  activities  and  an 
active  interest  in  recreational  pursuits 
are  important  avenues  for  promoting 
social  growth  and  stimulating  person¬ 
ality  development.  Throughout  the 
period  of  early  and  middle  childhood 
play  affords  the  most  realistic  medium 
through  which  social  learnings  take 
place. 

The  social  position  which  children 
occupy  among  their  peers  is  clearly 
evident  by  observing  children  at  play. 
The  prestige  value  which  children 
associate  with  proficiency  in  active 
games  has  been  pointed  out  by  many 
investigators  (4,  16,  17,  22).  For 
those  children  who  are  not  constitu¬ 
tionally  equipped  to  excell  in  the 
more  active  games,  emotional  satisfac¬ 
tions  arising  from  creative  work  can 
be  a  boon  to  the  developing  personal¬ 
ity.  Everj'  child  has  latejit  talents 
which  if  properly  nurtured  can  become 
a  means  of  helping  him  gain  status  in 
the  group  and  confidence  in  his  own 
abilities.  When  one  considers  the 
wide  range  of  recreational  pursuits 
which  are  available  to  children  and 
adolescents  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
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make  adjustments  to  individual  needs 
and  interests.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  most  children  have  no  clear 
cut  idea  of  the  types  of  interests 
which  they  might  develop  if  they  were 
given  the  opportunity.  They  enjoy 
doing  the  things  they  do  well,  but 
many  are  not  fully  aware  of  undevel¬ 
oped  talents,  which  if  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  expression,  would  be  a 
means  of  enriching  their  lives. 

For  the  adolescent  in  particular  a 
broad  range  of  abilities  and  interests 
is  an  invaluable  aid  in  social  adjust¬ 
ment.  Since  this  is  a  period  of  social 
sensitivity  and  apprehensiveness,  the 
development  of  skills  and  abilities  be¬ 
comes  a  means  whereby  the  adoles¬ 
cent’s  social  worth  becomes  enhanced 
and  his  self  confidence  re-established. 

It  is  diflicult  to  appraise  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  recreational  activities  in 
terms  of  their  influence  upon  total 
growth,  for  play  is  only  one  variable 
among  many  operating  in  the  life  of 
the  child.  That  play  is  an  important 
aspect  of  development  and  is  highly 
significant  in  the  life  of  the  child  has 
been  emphasized.  The  variables  which 
account  for  the  differences  in  indi¬ 
vidual  recreational  needs  are  as  diver¬ 
sified  as  the  characteristics  and  be¬ 
havior  of  human  beings.  Age,  sex  and 
constitutional  differences  as  well  as 
cultural  influences  and  recreational 
opportunities  are  major  factors  influ¬ 
encing  the  play  behavior  of  children. 
Parental  interest  and  a  willingness  to 
participate  in  the  child’s  activities 
appear  to  be  closely  associated  with  the 
play  patterns  which  children  develop 
(16).  Even  though  there  are  many 
factors  which  work  to  diversify  recrea¬ 
tional  interests  there  nevertheless  re¬ 
mains  a  certain  degree  of  constancy. 
The  overall  similarity  in  the  total  pat¬ 
tern  of  development  adds  support  to 


the  belief  that  the  basic  needs  and  sat¬ 
isfactions  associated  with  play  and 
recreation  are  more  alike  than  differ¬ 
ent. 

With  this  in  mind  the  following 
questions  are  suggested  as  a  means  of 
gaining  some  insight  into  the  real 
worth  of  leisure  time  activities : 

1.  Does  the  activity  develop  some 
worthwhile  physical,  social  or  mental 
skill  which  will  contribute  to  the 
child’s  total  growth? 

2.  Does  the  activity  give  the  child 
satisfaction  and  a  sense  of  self  real¬ 
ization  in  the  process  of  doing  ? 

3.  Is  it  an  activity  in  which  the 
child  takes  pride? 

4.  Does  the  activity  offer  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  self-expression  through 
some  form  of  creative  endeavor? 

5.  Are  opportunities  available  for 
family  participation  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  family  unity  ? 

6.  Is  it  an  activity  which  offers 
release  from  tensions  of  the  day  ? 

7.  Is  there  a  reasonable  chance 
that  the  activity  will  become  a  hobby 
of  more  or  less  lasting  value? 

8.  Does  the  activity  take  place  in 
a  social  setting? 

9.  Is  the  activity  physiologically 
and  psychologically  beneficial  to  the 
growing  child  ? 

The  tastes  and  interests  which  are 
developed  during  the  course  of  a  life¬ 
time  contribute  substantially  to  the 
richness  of  living.  Yet  in  our  society 
where  leisure  time  is  ever  increasing, 
large  segments  of  our  population  ad¬ 
mit  their  free  time  is  spent  neither 
profitably  nor  in  a  manner  satisfying 
to  themselves  (25).  It  is  almost  para¬ 
doxical  that  people  who  do  not  know 
how  to  use  their  leisure  in  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  way  should  continue  to  clamor  for 
a  shorter  working  day.  This  situation 
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is  due  in  part  to  inadequate  opportuni-  that  by  and  large  men  now  engaging 

tiea  for  building  a  diversified  range  of  in  leisure-time  constructive  activities 

interests  during  childhood  and  adoles-  engaged  in  these  activities  during 

cence.  There  is  evidence  to  support  their  youth.  Most  certainly  not  all 

this  view,  for  Patrick  (13)  found  that  social  evils  will  be  erased  by  a  wiser 

children  who  are  encouraged  to  devel-  use  of  leisure,  but  human  personali- 

op  a  hobby  in  childhood  will  in  all  ties  can  be  bettered  by  a  mode  of  liv- 

probability  retain  an  interest  in  hob-  ing  which  includes  a  repertoire  of 

bies  as  an  adult.  This  is  further  con-  skills  which  will  continue  to  broaden 

finned  by  Nestrick  (10)  who  found  the  horizons  of  creative  endeavor. 
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The  New  Family  Leisure,  which 
has  been  made  possible  by  the 
invention  of  the  machine  and 
its  almost  continuous  development 
towards  the  substitution  of  machine 
power  for  man  power,  has  created 
vital  problems  not  alone  for  industry 
and  the  family  but  for  education  it¬ 
self. 

Educ/ition  for  leisure  is  a  relatively 
new  problem. 

Families  are  headed  for  more  and 
more  leisure.  During:  the  past  hun¬ 
dred  years  the  work  week  has  shrunk 
from  .seven  to  five  days,  the  work  day 
from  fourteen  to  eight  hours,  and  even 
less  in  many  cases.  All  indications 
now  point  to  even  shorter  work  peri¬ 
ods  in  the  imminent  future. 

Two  fundamental  factors  have  been 
basic  in  shortening  the  hours  of  man’s 
labor;  technological  advance  and  the 
steady  increase  in  the  elRciency  of  the 
workers  themselves. 

However,  the  very  changes  which 
have  given  us  more  leisure  have  also 
tendwl  to  destroy  the  very  base  of  our 
traditional  leisure  time  activities. 
Sj>ontamH)us  and  informal  life  and 
recreation  have  largely  disappeared. 
In  its  place  commercial  recreation 
rears  its  “ugly  head.” 

One  of  the  strongest  characteristics 
of  our  early  pioneer  history,  in  this 
country,  was  the  strength  of  family 


ties.  The  reasons  for  this  strength 
were  undoubtedly  partly  economic  and 
partly  social.  Families  were  general¬ 
ly  without  adequate  funds  for  all  but 
the  barest  essentials  for  living,  had 
little  or  no  equipment  and  hence  there 
was  a  tendancy  in  everyday  living  to 
work  together  and  play  together  as  a 
family  unit. 

Changing  concepts  in  recreation. 

The  present  drive  for  recreation, 
both  in  its  ways  and  means  of  satis¬ 
fying  leisure  time  requirements, 
stands  in  striking  contrast  to  earlier 
attitudes  towards  leisure  and  its  uses. 

i 

During  the  early  colonial  days  in 
this  country  the  concept  that  play  was 
a  form  of  idleness  took  such  deep  root 
that  even  the  play  of  children  was 
considered  undesirable.  The  laws  of 
the  day  were  harsh  and  uncompromis¬ 
ing.  The  early  fathers  legislated 
against  the  common  May  Pole,  walk¬ 
ing  for  pleasure,  hunting  and  fishing 
on  Sunday.  They  forbid  acting  in  or 
showing  stage  plays  under  threat  of 
heavy  fines.  Gambling  and  wagering 
on  horse  races  and  cock  fights,  which 
were  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  early 
American,  were  also  banned.  Stage 
coaches  were  not  {)ermitted  to  travel 
on  Sundays  under  the  threat  of  seizure 
and  one  could  be  restricted  from  even 
walking  in  the  fields  on  the  Sabbath. 
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The  laws  restricting  pleasure  and  re¬ 
ligion  were  endless. 

While  this  identification  of  pleasure 
with  worldliness  never  won  complete 
support,  the  point  of  view  was  far 
flung  and  in  some  areas  today  has  not 
completely  disapi)eared.  Despite  this 
view  it  was  difficult  to  escape  from  the 
strong  lure  of  interesting  diversions. 
At  the  time  when  Americans  were  out- 
of-doors  people  struggling  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood  in  a  rugged  nature,  they  were 
able  to  secure  many  of  the  thrills  of 
sport  while  engaged  in  survival  activi¬ 
ties.  The  pursuit  of  wild  game  as 
well  as  the  catch  of  fish  had  no  less 
fascination  Ixxiause  they  were  essen¬ 
tial  to  living. 

Aside  from  hunting,  fishing  and 
self-preservation,  the  less  thrilling 
activities  of  daily  effort  frequently 
furnished  occasions  for  family  recrea¬ 
tion.  Corn  hnskings,  barn  raisings 
and  .quilting  parties  were  examples  of 
labor  that  gave  opportunity  for  family 
fun.  Gatherings  of  this  sort  in  which 
fun  was  a  by-product  of  work  were  a 
highly  valued  form  of  recreation  for 
entire  families. 

These  basic,  fundamental  recrea¬ 
tions  continued  on  through  the  years, 
except  for  the  interference  of  urban 
living,  until  the  early  half  of  the  19th 
century  when  the  development  of  spe¬ 
cialized  organizations  took  recreation 
from  the  home  and  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  commercial  enterprises. 
Since  that  time  the  number  of  com¬ 
mercial  agencies  concerned  with  recre¬ 
ation  have  grown  tremendously.  The 
church,  schools,  social  agencies  and 
even  the  government  have  now  all 
taken  a  hand  in  the  provision  of  recre¬ 
ational  programs. 


EduccUion  freely  accepts  the  responsir 
biliiy  of  education  for  leisure. 

Recreation  entered  a  new  era  at  just 
about  the  turn  of  the  20th  century. 
This  was  expressed  in  several  ways, 
but  the  most  important  of  these  was 
the  willingness  of  the  public  schools 
^o  accept  as  one  of  its  functions  the 
graining  of  children  in  the  wise  use  of 
leisure. 

This  willingness  to  educate  for 
leisure  was  indicated  to  be  an  objec¬ 
tive  of  a  great  many  committees, 
among  which  in  the  more  recent  years 
were :  The  Commission  on  the  Re¬ 
organization  of  Secondary  Education 
(1918),  Committee  on  Standards  in 
the  Reorgaaiizaiion  of  Secondary 
School  Curricula  (1927),  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Social  Economic  Goals 
(1934  and  1937)  and  The  Educational 
Policies  Commission  (1939). 

The  acceptance  of  education  for 
leisure  as  an  objective  of  education 
school  administrators  must  then  have 
had  a  marked  influence  on  the  ultimate 
recreational  practices  of  the  individual 
and  his  family. 

The  recreational  program  of  the 

average  American  family  today. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  an  analysis  of 
what  the  family,  as  a  unit,  is  doing 
during  its  leisure. 

As  our  present  society  became  more 
fully  developed,  the  family  common 
interests  gave  way  to  the  specialized 
interests  of  individuals.  Occupa¬ 
tional  and  other  artificial  groups  have 
tended  to  replace  the  family  as  a  basis 
of  organization  for  leisure  pursuits 
and  even  for  many  aspects  of  every 
day  living.  Individuals  and  families 
more  and  more  became  spectators. 
Participation  was  no  longer  prized. 
Stadia  called  for  spectators  rather 
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than  participants.  Groups  which  for- 
merly  joined  together  around  the  piano 
in  song  sit  idly  by  and  listen  passively 
to  the  radio.  Today  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  a  home  to  have  three  or  four 
radios  each  tuned  to  individually 
“worshipped  programs.”  Today  we 
see  an  avid  growth  of  television 
threatening  to  snatch  the  last  remnants 
of  initiative  from  a  great  many  fami¬ 
lies. 

A  recent  national  study  of  the 
recreational  programs  of  family 
groups,  made  by  the  author  in  1949, 
indicates  that  the  search  for  recreation 
is,  rather  than  strengthening  and  uni¬ 
fying  the  families,  “breaking  up”  as 
high  a  percentage  as  forty-five  per 
cent  of  the  families  studied. 

An  analysis  of  the  recreational  pro¬ 
grams  of  504  families  randomly  select¬ 
ed  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
indicates  the  following  to  be  true: 

1.  The  activities  most  frequently 
engaged  in  are  those  that  are  not 
highly  organized  and  require  little  if 
any  advance  or  preliminary  prepara¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  number  of  different  family 
recreational  activities  ranged  from 
zero  to  seventy-four  with  a  mean  of 
twenty-four. 

3.  The  great  majority  of  families 
have  few  interests  in  common. 

4.  Fifty-one  per  cent  of  all  family 
recreation  takes  place  away  from  the 
home. 

5.  The  more  formalized  activities 
where  participation  is  controlled  by 
rule  and  custom  are  preferred  to  those 
that  allow  for  greater  initiative  and 
self-direction. 

6.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
families  felt  that  their  recreation  pro¬ 
grams  are  unsatisfactory. 


7.  The  number  of  family  mem¬ 
bers  has  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
number  of  recreations  engaged  in  up 
until  there  are  six  or  more  children. 
When  the  family  reaches  this  size  the 
number  of  activities  in  the  program 
is  definitely  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

8.  A  significantly  greater  percent¬ 
age  of  the  families  want  additional 
opportunities  in  nature  and  outing 
activities  than  any  other  type  of  activ- 

ity- 

9.  The  income  of  the  family  has 
little  significant  effect  on  the  number 
of  family  recreational  activities  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  the  family  as  a  whole. 

10.  The  fifteen  most  frequently 
engaged  in  family  recreational  activi¬ 
ties  are  as  follows: 


Activity 

Per  cent 
of  families 
participating 

Auto  Riding 

87 

Picnicking 

82 

Motion  Pictures 

76 

Reading 

71 

Card  Games 

68 

Swimming 

61 

Watching  Baseball 

59 

Radio  Dramas 

59 

Radio  Concerts 

57 

Gardening 

55 

Social  Dancing 

49 

Beach  Parties 

46 

Excursions 

44 

Checkers 

38 

Fishing 

37 

This  is  a  picture  of  what  our  pro¬ 
grams  in  education  for  the  worthy  use 
of  leisure  have  achieved. 


The  recreational  practices  of  these 
families,  typical  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  indicate  that  they  are  “starved” 
for  knowledge  and  skills  of  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  that  are  satisfying  for 
the  family  group. 
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The  American  family  must  he  cannot  be  delayed  beyond  the  high 


made  a  bulwark  of  society. 

There  are  many  indications  of  the 
need  for  unifying  and  strengthening 
the  family  through  all  available  tech¬ 
niques.  Recently,  Dr.  Harold  Trible, 
former  president  of  the  Andover- 
Newton  Theological  Seminary,  made 
an  interesting  and  challenging  state¬ 
ment  which,  though  at  first  sight  may 
not  seem  to  apply  directly  to  recrea¬ 
tion,  is  undeniably  basic  to  recreation 
as  well  as  to  many  of  our  social  prob¬ 
lems. 

“We  are  in  great  danger  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  human  family  because  we  have 
not  developed  moral  character.  The 
World  is  in  tragic  confusion.  We  are 
not  able  to  agree  on  peace  treaties. 
We  cannot  solve  industrial  problems. 
Intemperance,  drunkeness,  gambling 
and  immorality  are  increasing.  Di¬ 
vorces  and  separations  are  multiply- 
ing. 

“Fear  is  the  dominant  motive  of 
our  day.  Business  and  labor  are 
afraid  of  each  other.  Governments 
are  afraid  of  the  people.” 

The  questions  of  a  solution  for 
many  of  these  ills  may  with  propriety 
fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual,  family  and  na¬ 
tional  morale,  as  well  as  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  philosophy  of  living.  These 
are  inextricably  interwoven,  especial¬ 
ly  iti  childhood  as  well  as  in  later 
years,  with  the  good  use  of  leisure. 

The  problem  of  leisure  is  first  met 
for  all  individuals  either  successfully 
or  unsuccessfully  within  the  family 
circle. 

Educators  must,  redirect  their  emphor 
sis  in  educating  future  parents. 

The  education  of  future  parents 


school,  even  then  it  will  reach  too 
small  a  group!  It  is  common  knowl¬ 
edge  that  only  slightly  more  than  15 
per  cent  of  our  present  population 
have  had  a  high  school  or  better  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  law  now  allows  children  of  14- 
16  years  of  age,  who  have  finished  the 
6th  or  Tth  grade  to  attempt  to  assume 
places  as  more  or  less  independent 
members  of  society.  At  this  age  and 
with  their  educational  background 
will  they  be  able  to  devise,  or  even 
approve  intelligently  appropriate  pro¬ 
cedures  for  solving  their  leisure  time 
needs?  How  difficult  will  the  charla¬ 
tan,  the  bigot  and  the  demagogue  find 
it  to  play  upon  their  emotions  and 
ignorance  when  they  seek  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  enrich  their  leisure?  In  our 
hearts  and  minds  we  must  know  we 
have  failed  to  offer  adequate  education 
for  leisure! 

It  is  obvious  to  all  that  there  are 
now  many  more  hours  of  leisure  than 
there  are  of  labor  for  the  worker  of 
today.  There  can  be,  then,  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  for 
leaders  in  education  to  be  as  greatly 
(loncemed  with  the  problem  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  leisure  as  in  affording  educa¬ 
tion  for  future  employment. 

If  we  all  feel  as  Joy  E.  Morgan  did 
we  will  approach  this  problem  with 
our  best  efforts  to  better  educate 
prospective  parents  in  how  to  utilize 
the  leisure  of  their  families. 

“Yes,  you  can  count  on  us.  A  new 
leadership  is  being  born  every  day 
and  every  true  leader  knows  that  he 
must  be  counted  on.  Being  able  to 
count  on  people  is  the  foundation  of 
all  security  and  j)rogres8.” 


National  Planning 

for  Community  Recreation 

By  CHARLES  K.  BRIGHTBILL 
President,  American  Recreation  Society 


Fortunately,  for  the  future 

of  this  nation,  there  is  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  importance  of 
the  wise  use  of  leisure'  time  which 
science  and  technological  advancement 
have  thrust  upon  us.  It  is  not  over¬ 
stating  the  case  to  say  that  in  many 
respects  the  problem  of  how  leisure 
time  is  used  is  far  more  significant  to 
modem  society  than  any  other  phase 
of  living.  This  leisure  is  infinitely 
more  than  mere  idleness.  It  can  be 
a  tragic  liability  or  an  asset  to  every 
American  family.  If  it  is  to  be  used 
profitably,  the  inherent  desires  of 
people  for  personality  enlargement, 
physical  growth  and  cultural  advance 
ment  must  be  stimulated  and  satisfied. 
In  their  broadest  and  best  sense,  these 
are  the  goals  of  organized  community 
recreation  programs  in  the  United 
States  today. 

Community  recreation  complements 
the  positive  influences  of  the  home,  the 
school  and  the  church.  Well  planned 
r(*croational  opportunities  can  be  the 
means  of  building  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  health  and  even  helping  the  ill  and 
disabled  on  the  road  to  recovery.  They 
can  help  teach  the  young  and  the  old 
the  ways  of  democratic  living.  They 
can  contribute  to  the  preservation  and 
growth  of  citizenship  values  and  thus 
help  mitigate  the  extremes  of  delin¬ 
quency  and  other  civic  ills.  Many  see 
economic  values  in  recreation  as  a 


means  of  making  communities  attrac¬ 
tive  to  home  owners  and  business  in¬ 
vestors.  Not  a  few  persons  accept 
recreation  as  a  bulwark  in  the  pattern 
of  survival  for  civilization. 

Discover  what  an  individual  does  in 
his  free  time,  and  something  is  learned 
of  his  character.  Take  a  group  of 
youngsters  who  have  had  their  basic 
hungers  satisfied  for  adventure,  ex¬ 
pression,  opportunity  to  create  and 
wanting  to  “belong,”  and  society  even¬ 
tually  gets  a  group  of  adults  of  whom 
it  can  be  proud.  Provide  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  dozen  different  nations 
with  a  common  interest  in  music, 
painting,  sports,  gardening  or  astron¬ 
omy  and  a  forward  step  is  taken  to 
help  build  a  lasting  foundation  upon 
which  lasting  international  friendship 
can  be  built. 

Recreation,  as  an  organized  com¬ 
munity  service,  is  no  longer  in  the 
pauper  stage,  nor  the  privilege  of  a 
selected  few.  It  need  not  lean  upon 
physical  education,  group  work  or  re¬ 
habilitation  for  popular  support.  It 
is  not  now  cramped  within  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  a  children’s  playground  nor 
is  it  any  longer  a  small  patch  on  the 
seat  of  government. 

Indeed,  community  recreation  as  a 
public  service  is  today  a  field  with  its 
own  methods,  its  own  techniques,  its 
own  history — and  with  objectives 
compatible  with  the  finest  traditions 
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and  concepts  of  American  democracy. 

Of  course,  community  recreation, 
like  community  education,  is  first  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  community. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  in  the 
community  that  recreation  takes  its 
roots  and  becomes  wedded  to  the 
people  in  serving  their  needs  and  in¬ 
terests.  But  recreation,  like  educa¬ 
tion,  welfare,  health  and  other  public 
services,  because  of  what  it  contributes 
to  the  general  well  being  of  all  the 
people,  requires  not  only  local  plan¬ 
ning  but  also  state  and  national  plan¬ 
ning.  Moreover,  the  resources  of 
existing  and  potential  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  bodies  beyond  the  communities 
must  be  made  available  and  used  if 
the  recreational  needs  of  the  people 
are  to  be  adequately  met  and  inequali¬ 
ties  and  deficiencies  erased. 

State  recreation  planning  and  serv¬ 
ice  for  community  recreational  devel¬ 
opment  has  expanded  considerably 
within  the  last  several  years.  This 
progress  is  reflected  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  state  recreation  managing 
authorities  such  as  the  state  recreation 
commissions  in  North  Carolina  and 
California,  the  State  Recreation  Board 
in  Vermont  and  the  State  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  These  agencies  have  been  created 
by  legislative  action  to  assist  the  jjoli- 
tical  subdivisions  in  improving  and 
extending  community  recreation. 
Flans  to  establish  similar  official 
groups  in  other  states  are  underway. 
The  California  State  Recreation  Com¬ 
mission,  for  example,  is  currently  pre¬ 
paring  a  recreation  policy  for  the 
people  of  the  State.  During  1949  this 
Commission  completed  89  community 
recreation  appraisals,  surveys  and  de¬ 
velopment  plans  and  began  others  in 
12  additional  communities.  In  the 
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same  year,  the  Commission  provided 
860  units  of  technical  service  to 
agencies,  organizations  and  individ¬ 
uals. 

Moreover,  the  state  recreation  en¬ 
abling  laws  which  provide  the  legal 
authorization  for  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  locally,  are  being  liberal¬ 
ized  ;  other  state  agencies  such  as 
youth  commissions,  departments  of 
education,  park  departments,  and  the 
like,  are  increasingly  active  in  recre¬ 
ation  ;  state  colleges  and  universities 
are  providing  extension  recreation 
services  to  the  communities  and  efforts 
to  secure  more  effective  planning  and 
coordination  of  state  recreation  serv¬ 
ices  are  expressed  through  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  inter-agency  recreation  com¬ 
mittees  which  have  been  formed  in 
some  of  the  states. 

Limited  space  does  not  permit  a 
complete  reporting  of  developments  re¬ 
lated  to  national  planning  for  com¬ 
munity  recreation  but  there  are  a 
number  of  vital  and  encouraging  mat¬ 
ters  which  should  receive  particular 
attention. 

Much  of  the  progress  of  community 
recreation  in  the  future  will  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  leadership  it  com¬ 
mands.  The  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
fessional  training  falls  upon  the  in¬ 
stitutions  for  higher  learning  and  in 
this  respect  the  efforts  of  recreation 
leaders  and  educators  alike  to  uj^ade 
professional  training  for  recreation 
are  most  encouraging.  In  1948  the 
National  Conference  on  Undergradu¬ 
ate  Professional  Training  for  Physi¬ 
cal  Education,  Health  Education  and 
Recreation  was  held  at  J ackson’s  Mill, 
West  Virginia.  This  was  followed  by 
a  similar  conference  in  1950  which 
concerned  itself  with  the  graduate 
problem  in  these  fields.  Many  of  the 
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nation’s  colleges  and  universities  now 
offer  undergraduate  majors  and  gradu¬ 
ate  courses  not  only  in  community 
recreation  but  also  in  specialized 
phases  such  as  recreation  in  hospitals, 
recreation  in  industry,  and  the  like. 

In  an  effort  to  identify  and  study 
recreation  problems  in  the  United 
States  and  perhaps  charter  a  course 
for  recreation,  the  National  Recrea¬ 
tion  Policies  Committee  was  organ¬ 
ized  recently.  If  this  group  is  success¬ 
ful  in  the  goals  it  has  set  for  itself, 
national' planning  for  recreation  will 
have  been  advanced  considerably.  The 
National  Recreation  Policies  Commit¬ 
tee  has  professional  persons  elected  to 
it  by  the  American  Recreation  Society, 
American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation, 
American  Institute  of  Park  Execu¬ 
tives,  American  Camping  Association, 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
and  the  American  Society  of  Fores¬ 
ters. 

Just  as  the  Conference  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  and  Control  of  Juvenile  De¬ 
linquency  focused  attention  on  com¬ 
munity  recreation  as  one  effective 
means  of  national  and  local  concern 
in  helping  curb  delinquency,  so  will 
the  Mid-century  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Children  and  Youth  when  it 
meets  this  year  plan  for  recreation  as 
a  means  of  developing  in  youngsters 
the  “mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual 
(pialities  essential  to  individual  hap¬ 
piness  and  rc.sponsible  citizenship.” 

National  planning  for  recreation  is 
indivd  Iteing  approached  in  many 
ways.  Included  among  them  are  the 
current  effort  of  the  National  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association  in  reviewing  its  place 
in  the  over-all  recreation  movement 
and  testing  the  nt'cessity  and  efficiency 
of  its  own,  long  established  services 


to  assist  the  communities;  the  Educ.a- 
tion-Recreation  Council  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Social  Welfare  Assembly  in 
sharing  experiences  and  studying  com¬ 
mon  recreation  problems ;  the  effective 
work  of  Community  Research  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.  in  its  research  on  the  re¬ 
lation  of  recreation  to  other  major 
community  services;  the  campaign  of 
the  American  Recreation  Society  to 
place  the  recreation  profession  on  a 
firm  foundation;  the  attempts  of  the 
Federal  Inter-Agency  Committee  on 
Recreation  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
Federal  agencies  which  have  other  ma¬ 
jor  and  primary  responsibilities  but 
also  a  concern  for  and  an  interest  in 
recreation. 

This  does  not  imply,  however,  that 
large  and  serious  deficiencies  do  not 
remain  in  achieving  effective  national 
planning  for  recreation.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  glaring  gaps  in  this  respect 
is  the  fact  that  the‘Government  of  the 
United  States  does  not  have  an  agency 
or  office  which  is  primarily  concerned 
with  assisting  the  communities 
through  the  states  in  meeting  total  and 
comprehensive  recreation  needs.  Leg¬ 
islation  (S.  250  and  H.  R.  2026)  to 
serve  these  ends  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Slst  Congress. 

There  is  not  now  a  single  depart¬ 
ment,  agency  or  bureau  of  the  Federal 
Government  which,  in  view  of  its  pri¬ 
mary  task,  is  in  a  position  to  provide 
this  service.  The  nongovernmental  re¬ 
sources  to  meet  the  problem  are  ad¬ 
mittedly  inadequate  and  the  lack  of 
adequate  means  for  transmitting  the 
technical  “know  how”  is  responsible 
for  a  tragic  w’aste  of  physical  resources 
and  human  skills  now  available  in 
most  communities.  That  such  provi¬ 
sion  is  being  seriously  considered  in 
high  quarters  as  an  effective  part  of 
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national  planning  for  community  re¬ 
creation  is  reflected  in  the  statement 
of  President  Truman  to  the  National 
Recreation  Congress  in  1949 — “I  look 
forward,  as  I  believe  the  National 
Recreation  Congress  does,  to  the  time 
in  the  near  future  when  the  Federal 
government  will  carry  its  share  of  the 
public  responsibility  to  strengthen  and 
aid  the  efforts  of  these  many  capable 
recreation  and  community  leaders.” 

There  are  other  developments,  also, 
which  influence  national  planning  for 
recreation  and  which  accent  the  need 
for  it.  The  .iWerican  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  repeatedly  expressed  its  in¬ 
terest  in  recreational  opportunities  for 
the  people  and  this  concern  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  its  public  policy.  Not 
long  ago  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  established  a  committee  of 
psychiatrists  on  Leisure  Time  Prob¬ 
lems.  In  the  Fall  of  1949,  the  repre- 
.sentatives  of  more  than  25  nations  met 
in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  not  to  discuss 
world  trade,  military  affairs  or  inter¬ 
national  law  but  rather  to  exchange 
ideas  and  opinions,  to  study  problems 
and  to  help  make  available  more  and 
better  recreation  for  the  people  of 
these  countries.  There  is  hardly,  a 
state  or  national  conference  related  to 
civic  affairs  or  8er\’ing  human  needs 
in  any  way  that  does  not  give  some 
serious  consideration  to  recreation. 

In  addition  to  the  attention  which 
recreation  is  receiving  by  organizations 
and  groups  of  all  kinds  and  the  plan¬ 
ning  needs  stimulated  by  the  entire 
area  of  community  recreation,  there 
are  specific  recreation  problems  which 
will  require  better  planning  for  recre¬ 
ation  than  ever  before.  These  are 
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problems  of  our  times.  For  example 
— the  question  of  recreation  and  its  re¬ 
lationship  to  geriatrics,  recreation  for 
the  aging.  This  problem  will  loom 
larger  as  medical  science  extends  the 
span  of  life  and  as  opportunities  for 
gainful  employment  of  older  folks  de¬ 
crease.  Likewise,  the  United  States 
has  the  largest  armed  forces  it  has 
ever  had  in  peacetime.  These  armed 
forces  are  essentially  civilian  in  na¬ 
ture  and  the  integration  of  military 
and  civilian  interests  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  important.  Community  recre¬ 
ation  in  towns  located  adjacent  to  mili¬ 
tary  installations  will  need  to  carry  a 
heavy  part  of  the  load.  These  and 
other  problems  of  our  times  point  up 
the  importance  of  recreational  plan¬ 
ning. 

A  good  start  has  been  made  on  na¬ 
tional  planning  in  this  field,  but  it 
is  only  a  start.  It  is  not  planning 
which  is  expensive.  It  is  the  lack  of 
it  which  costs  the  municipalities,  the 
states  arid  the  nation  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  a  year.  National  planning  for 
community  recreation  in  the  future 
will  have  to  explore  a  great  many  prob¬ 
lems  to  which  there  are  no  readily 
available  answers  at  this  time.  Such 
planning  will  have  to  be  preceded  by 
a  body  of  scientific  knowledge  based 
upon  controlled  study  and  research.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  learn  more  about 
the  underlying  physical  and  psychol¬ 
ogical  needs  of  the  various  age  groups 
and  the  sexes.  It  will  require  sound 
analyses  and  review  of  current  fiscal 
policies  and  legislative  resources. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  steps  which 
lie  ahead  to  national  planning  for 
recreation. 


Leisure  and  a  Happier 

and  Better  Life 

By  TOM  C.  CLARK 

Justice,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 


Reams  and  reams  have  been 
written  on  leisure  time  activi¬ 
ties  by  authorities  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  recreational  fields.  Its  wise 
use  seems  to  depend  on  individual 
needs.  At  the  outset  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  do  not  presume  to  be  an 
expert  in  this  field.  I  will,  however, 
in  this  article  try  to  jot  down  a  few 
of  my  thouj?hts  on  a  subject  on  which 
there  is  much  controversy  and  as  many 
varied  opinions  as  there  are  experts. 

America  must  continue  to  produce 
citizens  who  are  morally,  mentally, 
and  physically  equipped  to  help  in 
building  our  country’s  future. 

Good  use  of  leisure  time  plays  a 
more  important  part  in  the  building 
of  such  a  citizenry  than  ever  before. 
This  outstanding  fact  became  more 
and  more  evident  to  me  when  I  was 
Attorney  General.  Because  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  has  immediate  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  those  juveniles  who 
come  into  conflict  with  Federal  laws, 
we  in  the  Department  endeavored  to 
alert  the  nation  against  the  rising  tide 
of  juvenile  delinquency. 

As  this  phase  of  our  work  went  for¬ 
ward  it  was  realized  that  efforts  to 
prevent  and  control  youth  delinquency 
required  a  broad  and  long-range 
approach.  This  included  strengthening 
the  traditional  institutions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life — the  home,  the  church,  the 
schools,  and  related  activities  that  are 


vital  to  the  happy,  wholesome  mental, 
physical  and  spiritual  growth  of  us 
all — children  and  adults. 

Attempting  to  lead  youth  into  re¬ 
spectable  and  purposeful  living,  espe¬ 
cially  after  they  are  already  involved 
in  trouble,  is  far  from  an  easy  task, 
as  all  persons  engaged  in  such  under¬ 
takings  actually  can  testify.  As  lead¬ 
ing  authorities  are  in  agreement  that 
delinquency  is 'the  symptom  rather 
than  the  problem  itself,  it  seemed  to 
be  of  primary  importance  that  every 
community  in  America  seek  to  safe¬ 
guard  all  youth  by  providing  better 
environment  and  opportunity  for 
normal  development  of  all  children  in 
its  midst,  from  tots  to  teen-agers. 

And  in  providing  better  environ¬ 
ment  and  opportunity,  there  must  be 
complete  eradication  of  all  causes  that 
impede  wholesome  growth,  such  as 
slums,  crowded  living  quarters,  health 
handicaps,  inadequate  schools,  eco¬ 
nomic  strain  and  the  like.  Better 
recreation  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
total  situation. 

Leisure  time  cuts  across  so  many 
activities  of  our  people  and  involves 
so  much  of  our  cultural,  moral,  social, 
and  physical  welfare  that  its  use  cer¬ 
tainly  requires  careful  and  c.omprehen- 
sive  planning. 

In  this  swiftly  moving  mechanized 
age,  leisure  is  truly  becoming  more 
and  more  an  integral  part  of  our  life. 
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Countless  inrentions  in  the  first  half 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  have  re¬ 
leased  millions  of  our  population  from 
endless  hours  of  toil  and  drudgery  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  required 
day’s  work.  Thia  free-time  condition 
did  not  always  prevail  in  our  country’s 
history.  Also,  life  was  not  as  complex 
and  complicated  at  this  Nation’s  be¬ 
ginning  as  now.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  nation  there  was  very  little,  if  any, 
leisure  time.  The  condition  then  is, 
in  a  measure,  recalled  by  the  words 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  who  said :  “Em¬ 
ploy  thy  time  well  if  thou  meanest  to 
gain  leisure,  and  since  thou  are  not 
sure  of  a  minute,  throw  not  away 
hours.” 

In  those  bygone  days  our  ancestors 
were  busy  carving  a  nation  out  of 
the  wilderness — working  practically 
around  the  clock — finding  few  hours 
for  sleep,  fewer  hours  for  recreation. 
But  mankind  has  always  needed  lei¬ 
sure  time.  Leisure,  as  an  integrated 
necessity  in  every  man’s  schedule,  was 
realized  by  the  ancients. 

With  a  background  of  slavery,  the 
injunction  for  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  by  Moses  was  a  monumental 
step  forward.  Since  then  man  has 
been  continually  striving  to  increase 
his  leisure  hours. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  the  popular  slogan  was  eight 
hours  work;  eight  hours  recreation; 
eight  hours  sleep — the  basis  of  a  seven- 
day  work  week.  Today  a  great  per¬ 
centage  of  our  people  work  forty  hours 
out  of  the  168  hours  in  the  week.  The 
free  time  remaining  is  three  fourths 
of  the  week.  And  the  experts  predict 
the  end  for  less  work  hours  per  day 
is  not  in  sight  How  we  use  leisure 
time  may  determine  whether  we  as  a 


nation  derive  beneficial  or  harmful  re¬ 
sults. 

I  believe  the  educational  and  related 
organizations  are  aware  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  guide  leisure  time  from 
becoming  either  a  grim  and  dismal 
period  of  discipline  and  dullness,  or  a 
“lost  week  end” — a  terrifying  liabil¬ 
ity  instead  of  a  priceless  asset. 

Already  varied  programs  of  recrea¬ 
tion  are  being  provided  for  all  people 
in  many  local  communities.  Suitable 
facilities  for  recreation  should  bo 
available  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  the  programs  should  be  planned 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups.  There  should  be 
no  semblance  of  regimentation — ^no 
attempt  to  have  but  a  single  mold. 

Education  for  the  worthy  use  of  lei¬ 
sure  in  the  home  is  more  pertinent  now 
than  ever.  Perhaps  we  need  a  return 
to  the  old-time  close  association  of 
parents  with  their  children.  Those  of 
us  who  have  had  some  contact  with 
juvenile  offenders  know  the  dangers 
created  by  fathers  and  mothers  whose 
work  and  every-day  activity  separate, 
and  sometimes  estrange  them  from 
their  youngsters.  This  makes  for  un¬ 
happy  children,  and  unhappy  children 
too  often  get  into  conflict  with  the  law. 
Constructive  use  of  leisure  time  will 
frequently  solve  the  problem  caused  by 
family  separation  and  result  in 
strengthening  family  ties. 

All  8(!hools  should  provide  every 
opportunity  for  participation  in  play, 
staging  competitive  games  where  youth 
learn  valuable  lessons  in  citizenship, 
mutual  respect  and  understanding, 
self-control,  the  principles  of  honesty, 
fair  play  and  good  sportsmanship. 
School  supervisors  should  feature  con¬ 
tests  where  students  learn  that  team 
work,  necessary  to  winning  the  game. 
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is  also  needed  in  the  building  of  the 
community,  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

Play  in  its  broadest  sense  is  the 
bridge  over  which  children  must  pass 
in  order  to  grow  up  normally,  to  make 
a  satisfactory  journey  from  childhood 
to  adulthood.  In  play,  many  of 
youth’s  attitudes  are  formed  that  will 
determine  the  kind  of  a  man  he  will 
be. 

Play  is  a  great  and  natural  levelcr  of 
barriers. 

But  our  leisure  time  must  not  be 
used  only  for  play.  Therefore,  guid¬ 
ance' in  the  use  of  unoccupied  time  is 
without  doubt  a  major  purpose  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Much  can  happen  during  free 
hours  that  can  hinder  or  promote  per¬ 
sonal  advancement  It  is  encouraging 
to  note  that  many  schools  are  striving 
toward  the  goal  of  a  well  rounded  edu¬ 
cational  program,  emphasizing  culti¬ 
vation  of  more  leisure  time  interests, 
stressing  a  year-round  school  commun¬ 
ity  program  that  extends  it^  services 
and  influences  as  the  total  community 
needs  require. 

To  achieve  this  fine  objective  our 
extensive  school  plants?  and  play 
ground  facilities  should  l>e  used  to  the 
utmost.  We  should  not  see  school 
buildings  darkened  practically  every 
night  of  the  year  and  locked,  deserted 
and  ghostly  looking  about  three  months 
of  the  year. 

School  edifices  open  365  days  in  the 
year,  centers  for  community  use, 
nightly  brightened  with  lights,  gay 
crowds  watching  athletic  contests,  en¬ 
joying  music  and  drama,  attending 
classroom  or  patriotic  and  inspira¬ 
tional  citizenship  programs,  mean  the 
building  of  a  happier  and  brighter 
America. 

In  a  tense  anxious  world,  the  spirit¬ 
ual  counsel  and  guidance  of  the  church 


is  needed  now  as  never  before.  Wdl 
can  we  drink  from  the  fountain  of  re¬ 
ligious  learning  and  enrichment. 

A  progressive  community  will  take 
stock  of  its  resources,  and  chart  a 
course  that  will  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  day.  All  services,  general  and 
specific,  will  be  geared  to  equalize  the 
opj)ortunity  for  satisfying  leisure  for 
everyone,  without  regard  to  economic 
or  social  status. 

Despite  all  the  scientific  and  social 
advances  made  in  this  great  country 
of  ours,  the  vast  majority  of  our  people 
still  lack  adequate  facilities  for  recre 
ation.  For  example,  it  is  estimated 
that  only  one-third  of  our  young  men 
and  one-fourth  of  our  young  women 
in  urban  areas  have  any  organized 
affiliation  with  recreation  centers. 
And  this  includes  affiliation  with 
churches,  school  activities,  fraternities, 
professional  societies,  and  youth  serv¬ 
ing  agencies.  Girls  have  less  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  recreation  than  boys,  and 
rural  youth  less  than  urban  youth. 
And  hundreds  of  less  privileged  neigh- 
l)orhoods  have  little  or  no  recreational 
facilities. 

Again  and  again,  law  enforcement 
officers  and  social  workers,  in  dealing 
with  “street  corner  gangs”  hear  the 
familiar  explanations:  “We  had  no 
place  to  go “There  was  nothing  else 
to  do.” 

Recreation  is  now  considered  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine.  Most  boys  would 
prefer  stealing  second  base  to  stealing 
from  a  fruit  stand,  but  there  must  be 
a  second  base  to  steal.  And  there 
must  be  someone  to  teach  them  the  art 
of  stealing  second  base.  Most  boys 
w’ould  prefer  throwing  a  forward  pass 
to  heaving  a  brick  through  a  store 
window  or  at  a  street  light.  But  foot¬ 
ball  fields  and  the  right  sort  of  leaders 
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must  be  just  as  available  as  bricks  and 
store  windows  and  street  lights. 

Parks  and  play  grounds  and  recre¬ 
ational  centers  are  just  as  important 
among  the  underprivileged  across  the 
railroad  tracks  as  among  those  of  the 
more  prosperous  areas.  Their  love  of 
the  aesthetic  is  no  less  because  of  their 
social  and  economic  status. 

We  have  learned  that  leisure  offers 
the  chance  for  rest,  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  renewal.  Relaxation  in  war-time 
became  a  necessity — 'both  on  and  off 
the  battlefield.  Along  with  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  fighting  men  went  recrea- 
ational  equipment  Millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  were  spent  and  thousands  of 
people  gave  of  their  time  in  services 
to  fill  in  the  “off  duty”  hours  of  the 
American  in  uniform. 

Those  responsible  for  the  w^elfare  of 
our  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
forces  realize  that  recreation  is  just  as 
much  needed  in  peace-time  as  in  war¬ 


time,  to  round  out  the  spare  moments 
of  the  American  in  civilian  clothes. 

In  the  last  analysis,  of  course,  the 
ultimate  decision  on  leisure  time  will 
be,  and  should  be,  made  by  those  who 
have  it.  This  means  that  whatever 
program  is  offered  must  be  an  attrac¬ 
tive  voluntary  one,  not  one  of  compul¬ 
sion.  There  must  be  no  truant  officers 
surveilling  the  individual’s  leisure 
time. 

A  solution  to  the  question  how  best 
to  spend  our  leisure  time  will  probably 
be  found  when  we  learn  the  answer  to 
why  the  sailor  takes  a  boat  ride  while 
on  a  furlough,  or  why  the  postman 
takes  a  long  hike  on  his  dav  off. 

'  *■  I 

Leisure  time,  as  it  unfolds,  merely 
widens  our  opportunity  for  living  a 
healthier  and  better  life.  One  can 
only  have  such  blessings  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  such  as  ours.  T.et  us  make  the 
most  of  it. 
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Law  Enforcement  Views 

Education  for  Leisure 

By  JOHN  EDGAK  HOOVER 
Director,  Federal  Bture'au  of  Investigation, 

United  States  Department  of  Justice 

Leisure  today,  strange  as  it  dend,”  “an  extra  opportunity”  to  em- 
may  sound,  has  become  a  chal-  large  hia  “personal  world”  and  to 

lenge — will  it  enrich  or  hinder,  make  life  more  rich  and  noble.  He 

develop  or  destroy  the  individual  per-  is,  perhaps  by  reading,  pursuing  a 
sonality?  Perhaps  never  before  in  hobby,  going  to  school,  or  learning  a 
the  nation’s  history,  have  the  Ameri-  trade,  pushing  back  his  horizons  of 

can  people  possessed  so  much  leisure  knowledge  and,  at  the  same  time,  in¬ 

time.  The  work  week  is  shorter;  creasing  his  worth  to  society.  The 
modern  scientific  devices  have  eased  most  beneficial  use  of  leisure,  in  fact, 
the  burdens  of  labor ;  the  physical  de-  its  only  true  value,  must  lie  in  the 
marids  of  life  are  less  strenuous  and  ennobling  of  the  individual  and 
demanding.  Men  and  women,  regard-  through  him  the  enrichment  of  society 
lees  of  their  occupation,  are  today  find-  as  a  whole. 

ing  themselves  with  more  and  more  The  intelligent  use  of  leisure,  in 
leisure  at  their  disposal.  large  measure,  is  the  key  to  happy. 

Unfortunately,  leisure  in  itself  is  worthwhile  living.  An  individual 
not  always  conducive  to  producive  who  is  unable,  through  his  own  intia- 
development.  As  a  law  enforcement  tive,  to  enjoy  leisure,  to  put  it  to  good 
officer  I  have  seen,  time  after  time,  the  use  and  to  benefit  from  its  fruits,  is, 
distortion  of  leisure,  the  use  of  leisure  almost  invariably,  an  unhappy  indi- 
as  a  springboard  for  crime,  tragedy  vidual.  Time  hangs  heav\',  disillu- 
and  di*spair.  Those  extra  hours  of  sionment  comes  easily,  life  is  an  un¬ 
free  time,  after  coming  home  from  predictable  journey,  studded  with  high 
work,  on  the  “day  off,”  during  vaca-  hopes  and  bitter  perils.  This  indi- 
tion,  have  been  spent  conniving  and  , vidual,  all  too  often,  becomes  “one- 
perpetrating  crime.  Leisure  put  to  sided,”  interested  almost  exclusively 
this  use  is  leisure  misused — leisure  be-  in  a  single  phase  of  life,  to  the  exclu- 
comes  the  highroad  for  the  warping  sion  or  diminution  of  other  aspects  of 
of  the  individual  persoilality  and  the  life.  The  productive  use  of  leisure 
injuring  of  society.  broadens  the  individual :  expands  his 

believe,  most  emphatically,  that  interests,  matures  his  attitudes, 
education  for  leisure  is  one  of  the  most  strengthens  his  ability  to  meet  differ- 
vital  needs  of  contemporaiy  society,  ent  problems  of  life.  He  becomes  a 
Every  citizen,  young  and  old,  must  “full  personality,”  a  “whole  man,” 
realize  that  leisure  is  “an  added  divi-  able,  through  intelligence  and  reason, 
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to  merit  his  place  in  democratic  so¬ 
ciety.  He  learns  not  (mly  to  enjoy 
life,  from  a  personal  point  of  view, 
but  to  contribute  his  share  towards  the 
happiness  of  others. 

We  have  today  education  for  the 
teaching  of  a  akill  or  a  trade — doctor, 
dentist,  teacher,  lawyer,  accountant, 
baker,  florist.  Each  individual  must 
possess  the  technical  knowledge  to 
earn  a  living.  But  to  succumb  to  the 
fallacy  that  once  this  skill  or  trade 
has  been  mastered,  the  person  is  edu¬ 
cated,  he  has  no  more  need  to  learn, 
is  a  bitter  mistake.  This  is  to  confuse 
the  “making  of  a  living,”  with  the 
“making  of  a  life.”  We  need,  most 
admittedly,  education  for  making  a 
living.  But  this  is  not  enough.  We 
need,  at  the  same  time,  education  for 
life,  the  time  and  effort  to  appreciate 
the  beauties  of  man  and  nature,  to 
give  fullness  and  completeness  to  our 
character  so  we  can  play  a  worth¬ 
while  role  in  this  world.  We  gain 
this  “education,”  among  other  ways, 
through  the  intelligent  use  of  leisure. 

I.ei8ure  to  the  American  people,  in 
many  respects,  is  a  “new  product.” 
Every  waking  hour,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  nation,  was  utilized  to  earn  the 
very  necessities  of  life.  The  nation 
was  young,  the  continent  vast.  Amer¬ 
ica  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  an 
America  on  foot,  on  horse  back,  on 
wheels — pushing  the  frontier  back  and 
filling  in  the  open  spaces.  Energy,  in¬ 
tense  energy,  was  needed  to  build  up 
the  magnificent  industrial  and  techni¬ 
cal  foundations  of  the  nation.  Leisure 
existed,  of  course.  Men  relaxed,  en¬ 
joyed  themselves.  But  leisure,  in  the 
modern  sense,  did  not  then  exist.  The 
“new  leisure,”  the  leisure  of  today, 
which  is  our  problem  and  at  the  same 
time  our  golden  opportunity,  develop¬ 


ed  with  the  creation  of  large  urban 
areas,  the  operation  of  laborsaving  de¬ 
vices,  the  limitation  of  mobility,  the 
centralization  of  life.  Now  millions 
of  people,  regularly  employed  in 
ofikcs  and  factories,  find  themselves, 
in  the  evenings  and  over  weekends, 
with  extra  time  on  their  hands.  I.>ei- 
eure,  in  many  instances,  is  “enforced 
leisure.”  Men  and  women  cannot 
woit,  even  if  they  desire.  The  fac¬ 
tories  are.  closed,  the  oflSces  not  open 
for  business.  Whether  they  approve 
or  not,  millions  of  Americans  possess 
leisure.  What  should  they  do  with  it  ? 

Leisure  has  been  used  in  many  ways 
— ^both  good  and  bad.  As  a  law  en¬ 
forcement  officer  I  have  noticed,  with 
ever  increasing  alarm,  the  direct  con¬ 
nection  between  leisure  and  crime, 
both  adult  and  juvenile.  Leisure,  mis¬ 
used  and  perverted,  becomes  the  wea¬ 
pon  of  the  criminal.  In  innumerable 
instances,  FBI  investigations  have  re¬ 
vealed  that  a.  young  boy  or  girl,  after 
being  apprehended  for  the  commission 
of  an  offense,  will  say,  “I  just  didn’t 
have  anything  else  to  do;”  “I  had  to 
do  something;”  “My  buddy  and  I 
worked  it  out  at  night  after  work.” 
Leisure  is  a  protective  covering,  the 
cloak  which  enables  the  criminal  to 
plan  and  to  execute  his  predatory 
raids  on  society.  If  only  that  cloak 
could  be  turned  inside  out,  and  the 
talents  and  energies  which  now  flow 
into  crime  and  sin  could  be  redirected 
into  channels  of  worth-while,  produc¬ 
tive  endeavors.  That  is  our  task — 
and  our  hope  for  building  a  better  to¬ 
morrow. 

The  tragedy  of  perverted  leisure  is 
illustrated  most  vividly  by  the  case  of 
a  fifteen-year-old  boy,  whom  we’ll  call 
Thomas.  Thomas  was  an  extremely 
well-poised,  intelligent  youth  who,  de- 
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prived  of  the  love  and  security  of  a 
norma!  home,  and  unsupported  by  the 
creative  values  of  a  worthwhile  leisure, 
drifted  into  a  career  of  crime. 
Thomas,  on  one  occasion,  observed 
with  interest  a  street  demonstration 
in  which  soldiers  from  the  United 
States  Army  Recruiting  Station  were 
exhibiting  United  States  Signal  Corps 
walkie-talkies.  One  evening  Thomas 
stealthily  made  his  w’ay  over  several 
garage  roofs  to  the  top  of  the  two- 
story  Army  Recruiting  Station.  He 
carefully  lifted  the  glass  from  sky¬ 
light  window,  then  dropped  through 
to  the  floor  of  the  recniiting  office 
twelve  feet  below.  After  rifling  sev¬ 
eral  desks  and  cabinets,  he  came  upon 
four  walkie-talkie  radios  valued  at 
$1,000,  which  he  stole.  He  made  his 
exit  through  an  office  door  leading  to 
the  roof  and  then  retraced  his  steps 
over  the  garage  roofs. 

Since  the  burglary  involved  the 
theft  of  government  property,  an  in¬ 
vestigation  w’as  conducted  by  the 
FHI,  resulting  in  his  apprehension. 
His  arrest  brought  to  a  halt  a  nine- 
month  career  as  a  second  story  worker, 
which  w’on  for  him  the  title  of  “the 
Cat  Rurglar.”  Thomas  readily  ad¬ 
mitted  his  guilt  and  volunteered  in¬ 
formation  regarding  twenty  other 
burglaries.  Thomas,  a  youth  of  slight 
build,  had  already  become  proficient 
at  burglarizing  stores  and  residences 
in  his  neighborhood.  His  modus 
operandi  consisted  either  of  lowering 
himself  into  buildings  via  a  skylight, 
or  in  locating  an  unlocked  window 
near  the  fire  eseaj>e.  In  most  cases 
the  lad  operated  alone,  but  on  occa¬ 
sions  would  act  in  conjunction  with 
several  juvenile  accomplices. 

The  tragedy  of  this  case,  however, 
is  compounded  by  the  admittedly  cap¬ 


able  talents  and  emotional  attainments 
of  this  fifteen-yearK>ld-boy.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  a  personal  composure  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  handle  situations  which  men 
many  years  his  senior  had  not  yet 
mastered.  On  different  occasions 
Thomas  stole  two  .30  caliber  machine 
guns  and  a  Bren  gun  from  a  Navy 
exhibit  in  a  large  public  building.  As 
an  example  of  his  audacity,  the  boy 
walked  into  the  exhibit  during  regu¬ 
lar  hours,  coolly  dismantled  the  guns 
and  walked  off  with  them  while  many 
spectators  looked  on.  The  lad,  dressed 
in  castoff  Army  clothing,  worked  on 
the  assumption  that  onlookers  would 
believe  him  to  be  a  serviceman  going 
about  his  regular  duties.  He  related 
how  he  narrowly  escaped  being  appre¬ 
hended  on  one  occasion  when  he 
attempted  to  burglarize  a  jewelry 
store  and  in  doing  so  set  off  the  burg¬ 
lar  alarm.  Although  aware  of  his  slip¬ 
up,  Thomas  reasoned  that  it  would 
take  a  few  minutes  for  the  police  to 
arrive,  so  he  carefully  selected  two 
pairs  of  binoculars  and  retired  to  a 
vantage  point  within  a  block  from  the 
store  where  he  watched  the  police  con¬ 
duct  their  investigation.  If  only  these 
talents  could  have  been  directed,  by 
some  means  or  other,  into  worth-while 
activities,  Thomas,  from  his  natural 
abilities,  would,  without  question, 
have  develo{)ed  into  a  most  intelligent 
and  valuable  member  of  his  commun¬ 
ity. 

Let’s  take  a  look  behind  the  scenes 
— why  did  Thomas  do  as  he  did? 
There  are,  of  course,  many  reasons. 
His  home  life  was  a  continual  bedlam 
of  emotional  stress,  bickering,  and  a 
separated  family.  But,  in  relation  to 
our  discussion,  he  did  not  possess  in- 
telligimt  guidance  in  the  use  of  his 
leisure  time.  When  he  came  home 
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from  school,  where,  incidentally,  his 
record  was  good,  he  found  a  strife  ,and 
conflict  which  drove  him  to  occupy 
himself  w’ith  interests  outside  the 
family  circle.  He  had  nothing  else  to 
do — he  engineered  a  burglary,  trhich, 
on.  his  own  admission,  causttd  him  to 
feel  much  better.  If  Thomas  had  re¬ 
ceived  instruction  in  the  effective  use 
of  leisure,  perhaps  in  making  model 
airplanes,  in  collecting  stamps,  in 
weaving,  by  playing  on  a  softball 
team,  he  might  have  overcome  this 
“thrill  of  crime”  which  he  needed  to 
drown  his  personal  sorrows,  disap¬ 
pointments,  and  griefs.  He  didn’t  steal 
for  money — he  was  given  an  ample 
weekly  allowance.  The  boy,  upon  in¬ 
terview,  asserted  that  he  was  unable 
to  explain  why  he  stole  and  that  in 
most  instances  the  articles  he  obtained 
in  his  thefts  were  of  no  use  to  him. 
Leisure  time  may  not  have  been  the 
complete  answer  to  Thomas’  case — 
but  it  played  a  most  significant  role. 
This  youngster  used  his  leisure  time 
to  do  “something” — and  that  “some¬ 
thing,”  unfortunately,  was  bad,  not 
good.  If  he  could  have  received  sym¬ 
pathetic  guidance,  had  been  given  in¬ 
struction  in  how  to  utilize  his  free 
time  to  advantage,  he  might  have 
avoided  the  pitfalls  of  crime. 

We  have  noticed,  in  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  cases,  that  the  subjects 
say  they  “just  had  to  do  something.” 
The  normal  young  boy  and  girl  are 
bundles  of  energy — they  want  to  do 
something!  They  need  outlets  for 
their  energies:  if  they  do  not  exist  in 
readily  available  form,  they  will  cre¬ 
ate  them.  This,  unfortunately,  is  the 
source  of  much  juvenile  delinquency 
— the  youngster  must  be  doing  some¬ 
thing,  to  keep  from  “getting  bored,” 
“to  pass  away  the  time,”  or  “to  achieve 


something,  even  if  it  is  bad.”  In 
some  instances  we  have  found  that  a 
youngster  will  view  his  crime  as  an 
“achievement.”  He  wanted  to  do 
something  noteworthy,  and  so  he  did 
it — it’s  just  too  bad  that  the  act  was 
destructive  instead  of  creative.  He 
has,  deep  in  his  heart,  this  urge  io  do. 
In  one  case,  a  thirteen-year-old  boy, 
arrested  for  tampering  with  railroad 
equipment,  told  oflScers  that  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  offense  merely  “for  fun,” 
so  that  he  might  play  a  joke  on  the 
officers.  Further  questioning  revealed 
that  he  “had  a  feeling  he  wanted  to 
see  something  happen ;”  also,  that  “he 
wanted  to  wreck  things ;  he  hoped  there 
would  be  a  wreck;  he  wanted  to  see  a 
lot  of  excitement  which  he  would  be 
responsible  for.”  This  attitude  may 
sound  sadistic — it  is  sadistic.  But  we 
must  recognize  that  this  energy  is  bub¬ 
bling  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  every 
normal  youngster — it  needs  an  outlet. 
Education  for  leisure,  in  the  form  of 
boys’  clubs.  Scout  groups,  recreation 
programs,  or  civic  endeavors,  provides 
worth-while  channels  into  which  these 
energies  may  drain.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  flow  promiscuously,  without 
the  dikes  of  morality,  honesty  and 
clean  living,  they  will  run  amuck,  seep 
underground, ,  and  eventually  pollute 
and  undermine  the  very  foundations 
of  society.  We  need  education  for 
leisure,  to  provide  these  many  juven¬ 
iles,  the  past  and  the  potential  delin¬ 
quents,  the  opportunity  to  train  them¬ 
selves  for  healthy  citizenship,  not  a 
career  of  infamy  and  disgrace. 

The  relationship  between  crime  and 
the  intelligent  use  of  leisure,  however, 
is  not  limited  to  juveniles.  Adult 
criminals  show,  in  unrelieved  mono¬ 
tony,  the  failure  to  benefit  by  construc¬ 
tive  leisure.  Somewhere  along  the 
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line  these  men  and  women  have 
slipped — or  been  pushed — into  crime. 
Their  characters  failed  to  resist  the 
demonic  temptations  of  the  “call  of 
the  lawless.”  In  1949,  for  example, 
an  estimated  1,763,290  serious  crimes, 
or  one  every  18  seconds,  occurred  in 
the  United  States.  These  figures  re¬ 
present  a  4.5  per  cent  increase  com¬ 
pared  with  1948.  Many  of  these 
offenses,  of  course,  were  committed  by 
juveniles — far  too  many.  But  the 
great  majority  were  perpetrated  by 
adults.  Of  all  the  fingerprint  arrest 
records  examined  by  the  FBI  in  1949 
almost  sixty  per  cent  (59.3)  repre¬ 
sented  persons  who  already  had  finger¬ 
print  oArds  on  file  in  the  FBI’s  Iden¬ 
tification  Division.  They  are  the 
criminal  repesters — those  men  and 
women  who,  once  upon  the  treadmill 
of  crime,  find  it  most  difficult  to  jump 
ofiF. 

Each  criminal  is  an  individual 
|)eraonality — he  must  be  treated  and 
analyzed  by  himself.  To  draw  bind¬ 
ing  over-all  generalizations  as  to  moti¬ 
vations,  causations  and  methods  of 
operation  would  be  both  impossible 
and  inaccurate.  However,  FBI  inves¬ 
tigations  have  reflected  many  instances 
where  individuals  admitted  that  “they 
got  off  on  the  wrong  foot,”  “took  the 
wrong  advice,”  and  “followed  crime 
as  the  least  line  of  resistance.”  The 
last  comment  means,  in  most  blunt 
language,  that  the  individual  did  not 
possess  sufficient  reserve  moral 
strength  to  resist  the  temptations  of 
evil.  As  a  boy,  as  a  young  man,  as 
an  adult  he  never  developed  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  crime — the  interests,  talents, 
and  abilities  of  w’orth-while  living, 
which  could  have  been  gained,  among 
other  ways,  by  the  constructive  use  of 
his  leisure  time.  He  had  not  received 


education  for  leisure ;  he  failed  to 
benefit  by  this  golden  opportunity,  and 
thereby  helped  forfeit  his  past  and 
betray  bis  future. 

The  best  evidence,  to  my  mind,  sup¬ 
porting  the  vital  need  for  guidance  in 
the  intelligent  use  of  leisure  can  be 
found  in  the  results  achieved,  in  com¬ 
munity  after  community,  where,  in 
fact,  leisure  has  been  put  to  work  in 
behalf  of  the  good  things  of  life.  I 
receive,  day  after  day,  reports  from 
youth  and  adult  educational  forums, 
civic  associations,  boys’  clubs.  Scout¬ 
ing  groups,  veterans  organizations, 
telling  of  splendid — almost  miracul¬ 
ous — accomplishments.  Boys  who,  at 
a  very  early  age,  had  become  involved 
in  crime,  stealing  fruit  at  the  corner 
grocery  store,  throwing  rocks  at  a 
policeman,  cutting  automobile  tires, 
were  assisted  towards  rehabilitation 
and  given  a  new  sense  of  direction; 
adults  who.  year  after  year,  had 
squandered  their  leisure,  their  money, 
and  their  happiness,  were  reoriented, 
given  new  values  and  perspectives.  As 
the  old  adage  goes,  “The  proof  of  the 
pudding  lies  in  the  eating” — the  very 
fact  that  education  for  leisure  is  pay¬ 
ing  such  fruitful  dividends,  in  numer¬ 
ous  areas  of  the  United  States,  is  proof 
that  this  method  can  be  used  much 
more  extensively  for  the  benefit  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

This  training,  however,  is  effective 
not  alone  in  rehabilitating  offenders. 
Its  chief  value  lies  in  instilling,  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  young  boys  and 
girls,  and  of  adults,  good  habits  of 
living,  firm  faith  in  the  power  of  good, 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  live  a  worth- 
w'hile  life.  Faith  in  the  goodness  of 
man  and  in  the  power  of  God  are  the 
primary  prerequisites  for  the  success 
of  this  endeavor.  By  educating  indi- 
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we  can  store  up  a  moral  reserve  which 
in  the  years  to  come  will  serve  as  an 
invisible  guide,  the  inner  power  which 
directs  the  footsteps  of  life.  To  re¬ 
habilitate  those  who  have  transgressed 
the  bounds  of  morality  is  necessary, 
vitally  necessary;  but  the  primary 
task,  is  to  help  prevent  additional 
boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  from 
taking  that  first  step.  To  achieve  this, 
and  thereby,  through  ennobling  the  in¬ 
dividual  himself  and  society  as  a 
whole,  is  the  crowning  glory  of  this 
program. 

We  have  today,  as  I  mentio»ed 
previously,  education  for  the  making 
of  a  living.  We  need,  and  need  badly, 
education  for  the  making  of  a  life.  To 
achieve  this  aim,  thf  instruction  of  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  worth-while  use  of 
leisure  is  of  prime  significance.  For 
in  many  instances,  leisure — the  extra 
hours  of  the  day — is  the  period  in 
which  the  individual,  to  use  an  old 
expression,  can  “make  or  break  him¬ 
self.”  Through  constructive  use  of 
leisure,  the  individual  can  learn  new 
habits  of  thought,  new  skills,  new 
philosophies  of  life.  This  process  may 
be  personal,  that  is,  training  yourself. 
The  individual,  on  his  own  initiative, 
can  undertake  a  systematic  program 
of  improving  his  use  of  leisure  time. 
He  can,  perhaps,  work  out  a  reading 
schedule,  a  program  of  making  new 
carpenter  products,  of  working  in  his 
garden.  On  the  other  hand,  institu¬ 
tional  or  planned  education,  either 
through  formal  classroom  instruction, 
through  voluntary  social  service  agen¬ 
cies,  or  through  youth  programs,  can 
be  utilized.  The  manner  and  the 
method  are  immaterial — the  main 
thing  is  that  it  be  done!  The  rate  of 


of  progress. 

Education  for  leisure  will  mean  bet¬ 
ter  citizens.  This  means,  in  turn,  that 
fewer  individuals  will  become  en¬ 
snared  in  the  meshes  of  crime.  These 
men  and  women,  instead  of  enlisting 
their  talents  towards  weakening  so¬ 
ciety,  can  devote  them  to  improving 
the  lot  of  their  fellow  citizens.  The 
responsibility  in  training  for  the  best 
use  of  leisure  is  multi-lateral.  The 
home,  the  school,  the  church,  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  law  enforcement  agency, 
each  has  its  part  to  play.  If  one  falls 
down  on  the  job,  the  burden  upon  the 
others  will  become  greater.  Educa¬ 
tion  for  leisure  must  be  promoted  by 
all  agencies  of  the  community,  each 
doing  as  much  as  possible. 

Giving  the  child  effective  training 
in  leisure,  however,  is  not  the  only 
key  to  solution.  It  is  but  one  of  many. 
We  cannot  expect,  in  conducting  these 
programs,  that  they  offer  universal 
panaceas.  They  do  not.  Many  other 
factors,  such  as  environment,  immedi¬ 
ate  living  conditions,  companions, 
play  significant  roles.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt:  the  topic  we  are  discuss¬ 
ing  here,  leisure,  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance. 

In  a  final  over-all  perspective,  edu¬ 
cation  for  leisure  will  help  prevent, 
in  large  measure,  the  drift  towards 
crime.  Moreover,  perhaps  even  more 
important,  this  training  will  enable 
millions  of  people  to  live  more  happy, 
well-balanced,  full  lives.  Many  indi¬ 
viduals,  by  rushing  to  and  fro,  back 
and  forth,  in  a  vital  eagerness  to 
achieve  monetary,  social  or  technical 
“successes,”  are,  in  many  instances, 
getting  their  aims  mixed  up — they  are 
chasing  the  shadow  instead  of  the  ball, 
the  echo  instead  of  the  sound.  Their 
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failure  to  enjoy  leisure,  to  explore  the 
treasuries  of  its  fabled  wealth,  is 
blighting  their  lives.  They  are  living 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  immediate,  the 
material  and  the  tangible.  They  have 
not  learned,  through  enjoying  and 
profiting  from  leisure,  to  cherish  the 
profound,  the  spiritual  and  the  lasting. 

Life,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  not  the 
shortest  and  quickest  distance  between 
two  points,  between  “today’s  position” 
and  “tomorrow’s  material  success.” 
Life  is  a  glorious  journey,  a  journey 
of  self-enrichment,  self-realization, 
and  service  to  others.  The  deep  thrill 
of  living  comes  from  learning,  enjoy¬ 
ing  and  creating  along  the  way — not 
in  a  fast,  wild  dash,  oblivious  of  the 


beauties  of  the  scenery  en  rouie,  to 
reach  a  desired  destination.  These  in¬ 
dividuals,  who  race  pell-mell  through 
the  corridors  of  life,  too  often  are  trad¬ 
ing,  in  a  most  ignoble  fashion,  the  in¬ 
ner  substance  for  the  sparkling  tinsel 
of  life.  Only  too  late  do  they  realize 
mat  they  have  caught  a  phantom — a 
phantom  which,  at  the  very  first  touch, 
crumbles  into  nothingness. 

Education  for  leisure,  in  this  age 
of  hurry  and  bustle,  speed  and  tension, 
can  do  valuable  work  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people — in  developing  alert,  intel¬ 
ligent,  resolute  citizens,  who,  through 
faith  in  man  and  God,  will  create  a 
-better  world  of  tomorrow. 
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An  Inheritance  of  Poetry.  By  Gladys 
L.  Adshead  and  Annis  Duff.  New  York. 
Houg'hton  Mifflin.  1948.  415  pp.  $4.00. 

The  authors  of  this  book  may  well  be 
complimented  on  their  selection  of  pieces 
included  in  this  anthology.  The  indices 
in  the  rear  of  the  book  listing  authors 
and  sources,  first  lines,  musical  settings, 
and  finally  titles,  will  prove  invaluable  to 
the  reader  who  desires  to  look  up  any 
particular  poem  using  these  desirous  addi¬ 
tions.  The  more  methodical  reader — the 
reader  who  expects  to  find  a  table  of  con¬ 
tents  and  a  method  or  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion — will  be  greatly  disappointed,  how¬ 
ever.  Full-page  sketches  seem  to  divide 
the  manuscript  into  parts,  but  the  reader 
who  reads  poetry  for  pleasure  would  find 
it  difficuit  to  label  even  generally  these 
sections.  This  reviewer  has  attempted  to 
understand  the  order  achieved  in  this 
book  and  still  can  see  a  great  deal  of 
duplication  of  general  topics  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections.  A  little  more  effort  spent 
on  the  grouping  of  themes  and  poems 
within  themes  would  have  made  this  book 
a  necessity  in  every  high  school  library. 
As  it  is,  the  book  must  be  classified  in 
the  “Nice  to  Have’!  category. 

—  Cecilia  Sattely 


The  Permanence  of  Yeats.  Edited  by 
James  Hall  and  Martin  Steinmann.  New 
York.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1950. 
VII  and  414  pages.  $5.00. 

I 

During  the  last  three  decades  a  body 
of  remarkable  criticism  has  grown  up 
about  the  great  poet  and  Nobel  Prize 
winner,  William  Butler  Yeats.  The  edi¬ 
tors  of  this  volume  have  brought  together 
a  group  of  critical  essays  on  this  Irish 
poet  by  competent  writers  and  poets,  both 
American  and  English.  In  an  introduc¬ 
tory  essay,  the  editors  state  that  the  vol¬ 
ume  “is  far  from  an  attempt  at  an  ex¬ 
haustive  evaluation  of  the  criticism;  it 
tries  to  indicate  the  central  problems  and 
to  show  Yeats  as  closer  to  the  main  cur¬ 
rent  of  modern  literature  than  he  has 
sometimes  been  thought  to  be.”‘  There  is 
also  a  very  full  bibliography  of  articles 
and  books,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  Yeats. 
Unfortunately,  the  volume  lacks  an  index 
and  thus,  it  is  difiScult  to  use  the  volume 
for  quick  reference.  —  William  P.  Sears 
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The  Psychology  0/ Recreation 

By  JOHN  M.  HARMON 
Boston  University 

Recreation  has  been  pre-  changes  have  come  about  which  radic- 
Bcribed  for  so  many  ills,  and  de-  ally  change  the  daily  activities  of  all 
signed  to  meet  the  needs  of  so  of  us  than  was  true  in  the  previous 
many  maladjusUnl  groups,  that  there  three  thousand  years.  These  changes 
is  a  need  for  delimiting  the  subject,  we  accept  as  improved  standards  of 
As  recreation  in  any  form  is  obviously  living.  The  automobile  has  become  a 
a  conscious  experience  possibly  it  is  necessity  to  almost  all  American 
up  to  the  psychologist  to  point  out  the  families.  Little  public  concern  is  in 
place  of  recreation  in  1950  society,  to  evidence  about  the  forty  thousand 
point  out  the  need  for  it,  to  indicate  deaths  in  automobile  wrecks  and  the 
limitations,  and  to  define  it.  million  injured  annually. 

The  place  of  recreation  in  1950  so-  Even  less  concern  is  in  evidence 
ciety  is  becoming  more  and  more  ob-  about  the  half  million  nervous  break- 
vious  as  an  increasing  percentage  of  downs  now  occupying  our  hospitals, 
employed  |)ersons  are  subjected  to  the  and  the  number  is  increasing  rapidly, 
monotony  and  drudgery  of  piece  work  This  new  malady  is  obviously  the  re¬ 
in  the  office  and  factory,  or  to  the  suit  of  the  many  changes  that  have 
nervous  pressure  and  resulting  worry  come  aljout  in  the  last  sixty  years, 
of  management.  For  example,  a  few  The  problem  cannot  be  simply  de¬ 
decades  back  the  family  shoe  cobbler  fined  in  a  single  statement,  but  we 
was  challenged  by  the  individual  needs  do  point  out  that  the  welfare  of  the 
of  every  member  of  the  family.  He  individual  can  be  solved  only  in  terms 
was  a  proud  artisan.  Today  more  and  of  his  or  her  daily  routine.  The  in¬ 
better  shoes  depend  upon  more  and  dividual  need  not  be  a  neurotic  vic- 
improved  machinery  and  its  operation  tim  of  1950  standards  of  living  if  he 
which  is  almost  automatic.  or  she  is  willing  to  compensate  for  the 

The  frontier  life  of  our  ancestors  losses  accompanying  changes  within 
of  artisans  gave  to  present  generations  the  last  century.  In  other  words,  that 
a  comparatively  stable  nervous  .system,  which  was  fundamental  to  our  ances- 
such  as  has  been  passed  down  for  many  tors  is  no  doubt  fundamental  to  everv- 
thousands  of  years.  This  heritage  was  one  today.  Human  nature  doesn’t 
base<l  upon  the  simplicity  of  life  and  change  much  in  a  century, 
the  demand  for  the  development  of  Therefore,  what  is  fundamental  to 
motor  skills.  Stability  in  the  nervous  the  stability  of  the  human  nervous 
system  rests  upon  the  foundation  of  system,  and  what  has  been  lost  that 
motor  skills.  is  fundamental  ?  The  answers  have 

Within  the  last  sixty  years  we  have  been  clearly  outlined  by  such  neurolo- 
been  plunged  into  an  entirely  new  way  gists  as  Tilney,  Childs  and  Herrick, 
of  life.  In  this  brief  period  more  by  such  psycholc^sts  as  Book,  Tro- 
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land  and  Link,  by  such  physicians  as 
Ckorge  W.  Crile  and, by  such  philoso¬ 
phers  as  G.T.W.  Pattrick  and  Richard 
0.  Cabot  Summarized,  their  answers 
would  be  similar  to  the  following. 

The  human  nervous  system  is  a 
gradient  If  over-simplification  is 
permitted  this  statement  may  be 
briefly  and  simply  explained  as  fol¬ 
lows.  The  most  basic  animal  conduct 
in  mankind  is  first,  body  metabolism, 
the  assimilation  of  food  and  the  throw¬ 
ing  off  of  waste  products ;  second,  re¬ 
production;  third,  simple  motor  skills 
such  as  walking.  In  these  basic  activ¬ 
ities  we  inherit  our  various  tendencies 
and  capacities.  Dr.  Book  would  call 
it  racial  learning.  In  the  above  capa¬ 
cities  we  find  relative  stability  in  man¬ 
kind.  The  center  of  control  in  the 
voluntary  nervous  system  is  primarily 
in  the  cerebellum  and  the  spinal  cord. 

In  this  gradient,  the  human  nervous 
system,  the  fourth  level  of  function  is 
the  level  of  the  five  senses  of  seeing, 
tasting,  smelling,  hearing  and  feeling 
or  the  kinesthetic.  These  functions 
are  centered  in  and  controlled  or  de¬ 
termined  by  the  mid-brain. 

The  five  senses  are  centralised  (but 
not  localised)  in  identifiable  areas  of 
the  mid-brain.  In  these  five  capacities 
mankind  excells  over  all  other  animals 
in  only  one,  namely,  feeling  or  motor 
control.  This  is  the  level  of  the  artist 
and  artisan,  and  there  seems  to  be 
adequate  justification  for  singling  out 
the  kinesthetic  or  motor  skills  as  the 
one  fundamental  function,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  present  presentation. 
When  skills  are  mastered  and  become 
habits  or  unconscious  activity  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  control  is  shifted  to  a  lower  level 
or  the  cerebellum. 

The  fifty  level  of  function  in  this 
gradient  is  the  level  of  higher  discrim¬ 


inations,  unique  to  mankind.  The 
center  of  these  nurological  functions 
is  in  that  section  of  the  nervous  system 
which  is  also  unique  to  mankind,  the 
frontal  lobe,  the  association  area  of 
the  brain.  Reasoning  is  centered  here. 
Ethical  conduct  is  controlled  by  this 
center.  Worrying  is  centered  here. 
The  industrial  manager  and  executives 
in  all  walks  of  life  as  a  rule  work 
overtime  on  this  level.  S<Hialled  men¬ 
tal  activities  are  functions  of  this 
level. 

Normal  human  activities  through 
the  many  thousands  of  years  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  well  rounded  way  of  life  which 
has  given  us  a  heritage  of  stability  in 
the  nervous  system.  Probably  it  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  say,  in  the 
words  of  Tilney:  ' 

“It  has  been  the  achievement  of  his 
hands  that  has  carried  man  onward. 
Some  authorities  believe  that  brain  de¬ 
velopment  was  the  chief  factor  in  hu¬ 
man  progress.  Such  no  doubt  is  the 
case,  but  it  was  the  hand  that  called 
upon  the  brain  for  its  progressive  de¬ 
velopment.”  (Tilney,  Frederick  “The 
Master  of  Destiny”  p.  249,  Doubleday, 
Doran  &  Co.,  Inc.  1930) 

“ — Most  mamals  are  equipped  with 
eflScient  eyes,  keen  ears  and  a  service¬ 
able  sense  of  smell.  These  endow¬ 
ments  have  had  opportunity  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  eflSciency  of  life.  But 
neither  sight,  nor  hearing,  nor  smell 
was  sufficient  of  itself  to  determine 
these  advantages  capable  of  giving  the 
animal  a  supreme  position.  It  was 
the  hand  which  opened  the  door  to 
give  the  senses  those  opportunities 
never  enjoyed  before.  It  called  upon 
the  brain  for  further  expansions  to 
direct  new  ranges  of  movement  It 
required  additional  brain  extensions 
for  a  greatly  amplified  sense  of  touch 
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in  the  fingers  and  palms,  in  the  toes 
and  soles  of  the  feet  It  was  the  hand, 
in  a  word,  that  afforded  an  entirely 
new  grasp  upon  life  and  in  the  end 
created  not  only  a  new  order  of  mam¬ 
mals  but  almost  a  new  kingdom  of 
life. — (Ibid  p.  288) 

In  other  words,  the  balanced  way  of 
frontier  life  developed  the  efficient  hu¬ 
man  nervous  system.  With  the 
changes  thrust  upon  us  within  the 
memory  of  many  of  us  very  few  are 
living  a  well  balanced  life.  A  well 
balanced  way  of  living  includes  the 
proper  amount  of  activity  upon  all  five 
levels  of  nerve  function.  Whether  in 
terms  of  Effinghaus’  laws  of  forgetting 
or  in  terms  of  the  bed  ridden  patient 
who  must  relearn  to  walk  it  is  an  un¬ 
deniable  law  of  life  that  disuse  leads 
to  loss  of  efficiency  and  decay.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  more  recently  developed 
skills,  muscles  or  nerve  centers  will 
more  readily  decay  and  lose  capacity 
to  function  than  the  racially  older 
levels.  The  optimum  amount  of  activ¬ 
ity  obviously  can  be  determined  only 
in  terms  of  the  historical  recordings 
of  that  way  of  life  which  developed 
this  nervous  system. 

The  farther  back  we  go  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  man  we  find  that  relatively 
more  emphasis  was  given  to  lower  level 
fuiKJtions  of  the  nervous  system.  Let 
us  cut  corners  by  limiting  our  space 
to  a  comparison  of  the  lives  we  live 
in  1950  with  the  way  of  life  a  few 
hundred  or  a  few  thousand  years  back. 

In  terms  of  body  metabolism  we  are 
in  1950  eating  more  regularly  the 
world  over  than  in  any  previous  cen¬ 
tury.  The  reasons  are  too  obvious  to 
mention.  However,  biologists  tell  us 
that  we  are  going  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  that  we  are  becoming  gluttons. 
We  not  only  eat  too  much  but  we  gorge 


ourselves  with  food  that  needs  little 
chewing  or  digesting,  thanks  to  science. 
Nevertheless,  from  a  racial  point  of 
view  we  are  doing  o.k.  We  grow  tal¬ 
ler,  stronger  and  organically  more 
healthy. 

On  the  second  level  of  function  we 
are  also  progressing.  A  few  years 
back  we  were  concerned  about  racial 
suicide,  but  almost  suddenly,  with  the 
advent  of  the  recent  World  War,  we 
recovered  from  that  trend,  and  now 
we  are  told  that  in  a  few  decades  the 
population  of  the  United  States  will 
be  doubled. 

On  the  third  level  in  this  human, 
neurological  gradient  we  seem  to  have 
a  service  unit,  the  cerebellum,  through 
which  is  passed  down  from  generation 
to  generati<m  those  racial  habits  which 
are  fundamental  to  the  survival  of  the 
individual  and  the  race.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  find  in  the  cerebellum 
the  capacity  to  take  over  duties  from 
the  immediately  higher  center,  the 
cerebrum  or  mid-rbrain.  When  a  skill 
is  learned  as  a  conscious  activity  it  is 
•  the  result  of  growth  patterns  or  con¬ 
nections  in  the  motor  area  of  the  mid¬ 
brain.  Lagging  behind  this  develop¬ 
ment  there  seems  also  to  be  a  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  cerebellum  which,  when 
the  skill  is  perfected,  results  in  the 
cerebellum  taking  over  control.  We 
then  call  the  activity  a  habit,  or  an 
unconscious  activity.  As  the  cerebel¬ 
lum  takes  over  this  fraction  it  would 
seem  to  be  making  room  for  more  new 
and  conscious  activities  centered  in  the 
motor  area. 

On  this  third  level  of  function  we 
seem,  in  this  machine  age  of  1950,  to 
be  over  working  the  privilege  of  load¬ 
ing  up  the  cerebellum.  In  earlier 
times  the  seeking  of  food  resulted  in 
new  and  challenging  experiences  al- 
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most  daily,  whether  in  hunting,  fish¬ 
ing  or  cultivating  crops  by  hand.  In 
all  these  activities  the  basic  skills  of 
walking,  throwing,  climbing,  swim¬ 
ming,  etc.  provided  large  muscle  activ¬ 
ities  such  as  were  partly  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the  nervous 
system  and  health  in  general.  By  con¬ 
trast,  today,  ninety  'percent  of  em¬ 
ployed  persons  are  doing  work  that  is 
reduced  to  the  simplest  of  skills,  which 
readily  bt'come  habits.  Thus  the  mid¬ 
brain  motor  area  is  left  with  little  or 
nothing  to  do.  This  might  not  be 
fatal.  After  all,  many  animals  that 
live  upon  these  four  levels  alone  do 
thrive  when  retired,  only  getting  fat 
if  well  nourished.  However,  mankind 
is  different.  The  mid-brain  is  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  fifth  and  higher  level  of 
function,  the  uniquely  human  level  of 
performance.  True  to  nature  on  all 
levels,  the  foundation  must  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  owner  of  a  home  is  very 
foolish  who  notes  that  termites  are  eat¬ 
ing  away  ui)on  the  foundation  but  he 
does  nothing  about  it,  e.xcept  hoj)e  that 
they  will  go  away  and  let  his  home  be. 
Racial  survival  demands  that  the  four 
foundational  levels  must  be  main¬ 
tained  in  a  healthy  condition.  The 
activity  of  the  mid-brain,  as  described 
by  Tilney,  through  the  constant  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  and  invigorating 
motor  skills  is  fundamental  to  mental 
health.  The  reader  or  this  writer  may 
survive  to  the  end  and  be  classified 
as  a  normal  human  being,  without  ob¬ 
serving  the  law’s  of  nature  that  say  we 
should  practice  the  normal  procedure 
of  the  well  balanced  life.  If  we  do  it 
is  only  because  we  fortunately  enjoy 
a  heritage  that  gave  us  a  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  that  survives  in  spite  of  abuse. 
Millions  of  our  fellow  countrymen  are 
less  fortunate  and  it  is  only  a  matter 


of  time  until  “The  Decline  of  The 
West.”  (by  Oswald  Spinzler). 

That  fifth  level  of  function  of  the 
nervous  system  is  the  newest  develop¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  is  not  so  tough. 
It  inevitably  deteroriates  first.  It  is 
less  stable.  It  is  less  reliable.  It  is 
more  dependent  upon  the  foundation 
immediately  below  it  than  is  true  in 
the  relationships  between  any  other 
two  levels.  Aristotle  said,  “Not  a  l)ody 
plus  a  mind,  but  a  body  that  develops 
into  a  mind.”  Ideas  conceived  in  the 
frontal  lobe  are  based  upon  deeds  or 
experiences  centered  in  the  mid-brain. 

In  1950,  unlike  the  days  of  old,  we 
are  overworking  the  frontal  lobe,  while 
neglecting  the  maintenance  of  that  im¬ 
portant  foundation  in  the  mid-brain  or 
motor  skills. 

The  only  conclusion  that  seems  logi¬ 
cal  is  that  we  must  have  public  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  responsibility  for  provid¬ 
ing  ways,  means  and  incentives  for 
the  individual  to  maintain  a  daily  bal¬ 
anced  way  of  life. 

It  is  here  assumed  that  the  trends 
in  modern  industry  and  business  can¬ 
not  be  reversed.  They  are  vividly  re¬ 
viewed  by  Furnas  in  “America’s  To¬ 
morrow”  1935.  Therefore,  we  must 
accept  the  inevitability  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  pressure  upon  the  nervous  system 
that  results  from  the  monotony  and 
drudgery  of  labor  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  worry  and  “mental”  strain  of  man¬ 
agement  upon  the  other. 

There  is  an  out.  It  rests  upon  the 
fact  that  with  the  efficiency  of  modern 
machinery  a  worker  can  produce 
enough  in  a  very  few  hours  per  week 
to  meet  his  responsibilities  to  his  fel¬ 
low  man.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
nervous  system  can  well  resist  the 
pressure  of  a  short  working  week,  pro¬ 
viding  the  leisure  hours  thus  created 
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are  propp’rly  used  in  giving  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  that  balanced  “diet”  of  activi¬ 
ties  dictated  by  the  needs  of  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system  as  outlined  above.  Loaf¬ 
ing  is  the  surest  way  to  decay.  Nature 
is  our  hardest  task  master  and  most 
exacting.  We  must  make  up  for  what 
we  have  lost  in  frontier  living.  We 
cannot  all  go  l)ack  to  nature,  but  we 
can  meet  nature’s  needs  through  an 
adequate  recreation  program  that  gives 
us  a  balanced  way  of  life. 

Recreation  has  been  loosely  defined 
as  most  any  activity  one  prefers  to 
select.  What  we  need  is  a  definition 
that  prescribes  just  what  will  replace 
in  in.'iO  that  which  has  been  lost  in 
the  last  few  thousands  of  years  in  that 
balanced  way  of  life  that  gave  us  the 
remainding  stable  and  reliable  nerv¬ 
ous  systems  today. 

This  need  is  too  big  for  the  limited 
vocabulary  of  the  writer  to  define  ade¬ 
quately  but  he  does  suggest  some  of 
its  fundamentals. 

Recreation  must  be  defined  in  terms 
of  motor  skills.  No  other  program 
will  maintain  that  fourth  level  of  liv¬ 
ing.  No  other  program  will  maintain 
a  stable  foundation  for  the  fifth  level 
of  living.  With  good  maintenance 
upon  this  fourth  level  the  average 
student,  the  average  laborer,  the  aver¬ 
age  executive  or  the  average  profes¬ 
sional  man  or  woman  can  greatly  in¬ 
crease  their  efficiency  and,  or  volume. 

Recreation  must  be  defined  in  terms 
of  creative  activities,  not  in  terms  of 
producing  things  for  use  but  in  terms 
of  creation  that  means  the  growing  of 
new  connections  in  the  brain,  which 
is  the  learning  process.  As  long  as 
the  individual  is  improving  in  the 
motor  skills  he  or  she  is  practicing  he 
is  meeting  his  or  her  neurological 
needs.  The  repetition  of  habits  is  work 


and  more  work  is  not  what  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system  needs,  primarily.  The 
learning  of  motor  skills  is  fun.  It  is 
play,  and  likewise  play  is  learning. 
So  the  reader  here  may  detect  why 
even  professionals  in  recreation  often 
consider  any  activity  to  be  recreation 
to  some  and  some  activities  never  to 
be  considered  recreation  by  others. 
For  example,  baseball  is  fine  recreation 
for  millions,  but  by  the  time  four  hun¬ 
dred  of  our  millions  reach  the  major 
league  level  of  performance  they  have 
developed  most  of  the  skills  to  a  habit 
level.  Thus  baseball  to  them  has  be¬ 
come  primarily  work  because  work  is 
the  repetition  of  habits.  When  im¬ 
provement  stops  the  fun  stops  and 
they  continue  for  the  salary  involved 
and  incidentally  social  approval  or  the 
cheers  of  the  masses. 

Recreation  is  activity  and  not  pas¬ 
sively  being  amused.  Amusement, 
whether  commercial  or  in  the  privacy 
of  one’s  home  is  not  recreation. 
The  thrill  of  the  radio,  television, 
movies,  and  speeding  in  ears  and 
planes  is  luring  millions  from  the  sore¬ 
ly  needed  recreation. 

Recreation  must  be  fun.  We  do  not 
inherit  a  liking  for  a  certain  game  or 
skill.  We  do  not  inherit  an  aversion 
toward  any  game  or  skill.  On  the 
contrary  our  joy  in  and  appreciation 
of  an  art  is  based  upon  our  experience 
in  it.  The  learning  process  is  the 
basis  of  the  fun  in  any  recreational 
activity.  Therefore,  when  one  mas¬ 
ters  an  activity  it  is  no  longer  play. 
It  is  no  longer  fun.  It  is  no  longer 
recreation.  It  is  then  only  work  and 
no  longer  meets  the  recreational  neede 
of  the  participant. 

Recreation  is  frequently  suggested 
as  the  best  preventitive  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency.  The  validity  for  this  state- 
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ment  rests  in  that  phase  of  human  na¬ 
ture  outlined  above  Of  course  recre¬ 
ation  is  no  guarantee  that  there  will 
be  no  juvenile  delinquents  in  a  com- 
munitj.  But  boys  and  girls  must  be 
active.  Games  and  arts  have  adequate 
motivational  value  to  every  boy  and 
girl  to  overcome  tendencies  to  sex 
abuses  or  stealing  for  adventure.  How¬ 
ever,  the  school  and  home  environ¬ 
ments  are  also  strong  influences.  They 
in  some  cases  will  be  stronger  influ¬ 
ences  than  the  .best  of  recreation  pro¬ 
grams.  Given  average  school,  church 
and  home  influences  a  good  community 
recreation  program  will  be  the  domin¬ 
ating  influence  in  providing  a  whole¬ 
some  way  of  life  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  any  community. 

The  major  influences  that  develop 
wide  interest  and  participation  in  any 
activity  whether  it  be  knitting,  metal 


craft,  singing,  playing  a  musical  in¬ 
strument  or  playing  baseball  are: 

1.  The  presence  of  excellent  teach¬ 
ers  to  get  people  started  in  new  activ¬ 
ities  and  maintain  progress. 

2.  Adequate  and  attractive  facili¬ 
ties. 

3.  The  presence  of  champions, 
which  give  the  art  or  the  sport  social 
approval. 

4.  Adequate  promotion  in  the 
form  of  advertising  and  the  provision 
of  awards  in  generous  numbers  for 
any  and  all  obvious  levels  of  achieve¬ 
ment. 

In  conclusion  since  recreation  is  the 
combination  of  an  activity  and  an  atti¬ 
tude  it  defies  adequate  definition.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  writer  that  these 
few  pages  may  provide  more  meaning 
to  the  term  recreation. 
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When  We  Were  Very  Young 
Now  We  Are  Six 
W  innie-the-Pooh 
The  House  at  Pooh  Comer 

These  four  children’s  book  by  A.  A. 
Milne  charmingly  illustrated  by  Ernest 
H.  Shepard  liave  just  been  reprinted  from 
new  plates  and  engraving  and  type  entire¬ 
ly  reset  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  They  have 
been  among  the  best  selling  children’s 
books  for  twenty-five  years  and  are  de¬ 
lightful  for  bed-time  reading  as  well  as 
for  use  in  the  early  grades.  $1.75  each. 

—  R.P.P. 

The  Beal  Shakespeare.  By  William 
Bliss.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1949.  X  and  311  pages.  $3.00. 

The  scores  of  treatises  on  Shakespeare 
provide  much  unbalanced  criticism,  copi¬ 
ous  explanations,  and  some  carious  amend¬ 
ment.  Yet  Shakespeare,  according  to 
William  Bliss,  was  one  of  the  sanest  men 
who  ever  lived.  Mr.  Bliss  terms  his  study 
of  Shakespeare  “A  Counterblast  to  Com¬ 


mentators.”  The  author  attempts  to  clear 
away  some  of  the  accumulation  of  words 
so  that  the  real  and  the  simple  Shake¬ 
speare  may  be  seen  and  loved  as  he  was 
by  his  contemporaries.  Mr.  Bliss’s  study 
is  often  sound  and  delightfully  imagina¬ 
tive  at  times.  —  William  P.  Sears 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  The  American 
Years.  By  Robert  Cantwell.  New  York. 
Rinehart  and  Company.  1948.  xiv  and 
499  pages.  $6.00. 

Robert  Cantwell,  in  this  carefully  writ¬ 
ten  biography,  dispels  many  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  notions  that  have  been  held  about 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Mr.  Cantwell  points 
out  that  Hawthorne  was  not  the  moody 
recluse  of  popular  conception.  The  author 
shows  that  Hawthorne  was  in  reality  a 
man  of  purpose  and  considerable  courage 
and  that  his  fabled  retirement  was  merely 
a  protective  coloration.  Against  the  nar¬ 
row  background  of  old  Salem,  Mr.  Cant¬ 
well’s  Hawthorne  moves  as  a  real  man. 
—  William  P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 


The  Church  and 


Preparation  for  Leisure 

By  LEWTON  D.  HARRIS 
College  of  the  Pacific, 

Stockton,  California 


What  we  are  talking  about : 

HEN  we  discuss  Church  Re¬ 
creation  we  may  mean  one  or 
all  of  three  specific  functions. 
First,  we  might  mean  the  activity 
program  provided  by  the  church  for 
the  leisure  of  the  members,  friends 
and/or  neighborhood.  This  has  usual¬ 
ly  been  limited  to  teen  age  pr<^rams 
built  around  the  membership  of  the 
Sunday  evening  groups  or  special 
groups  such  as  the  Campfire,  Scouts, 
etc.  Sometimes  our  title  would  signi¬ 
fy  a  philosophy,  unfortunately  usually 
negative,  as  The  Church  evaluates 
existing  habits  and  programs  found  in 
the  community,  under  other  auspices, 
particularly  commercial.  This  assumes 
that  The  Church  has  a  peculiar  and 
the  most  significant  grasp  of  moral 
values.  The  third  meaning  deals  pri¬ 
marily  with  coordination  between  the 
local  church  and  the  agencies  within 
the  community.  For  pur  purpose  we 
will  largely  ignore  the  third,  enlarge 
upon  the  second  and  suggest  the  first 
The  church  cannot  accept  the  limita¬ 
tions  placed  upon  it  by  the  current 
textbooks  in  Community  Recreation. 
While  the  average  Community  Recre¬ 
ation  Leader  lacks  formal  training, 
those  who  have  had  such  professional 
preparation  and  most  of  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  field  have  read  these 
Ixx^s.  The  longest  dissertation  gives 
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almost  six  pages  to  Church  Recreation, 
but  all  could  be  sumnurized  as  (1) 
The  Church  should  afford  some  mar¬ 
ginal  recreation  for  its  children;  (2) 
loan  its  facilities  to  the  community; 
(3)  help  set  community  moral  stand¬ 
ards  in  a  rather  minimal  sort  of  a 
way.  We  cannot  accept  this  limita¬ 
tion.  It  consists  entirely  of  “mini- 
mals.”  The  church  must  think  posi¬ 
tively  in  “maximals.” 

Why  a  church  centered  program? 

Since  moral  and  spiritual  attitudes 
are  largely  caught  rather  than  taught, 
so  the  Church  believes  its  youth  must 
spend  a  maximum  amount  of  time  in 
an  atmosphere  where  these  attitudes 
are  the  normal  way  of  living.  The 
Church  will  assist  the  home — and  in 
addition  furnish  adequate  Church- 
centered  situations  where  not  only 
sportsmanship  and  basic  honesty  are 
evident,  but  spiritually  motivated 
service  and  unselfishness,  even  sacri¬ 
fice  are  rewarded  by  public  approval. 
We  can  best  teach  the  spiritual  truths 
of  our  religion  by  providing  a  large 
number  of  activities  in  which  these 
truths  are  not  only  “self  evident,”  but 
unselfishly  evidenced  by  behavior. 
The  Church  cannot  be  satisfied  merely 
by  good  behavior.  It  must  go  deeper. 
This  is  not  a  “Pollyanna”  nor  yet  an 
“isolationist”  viewpoint.  We  need 
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times  and  places  to  normally  practic<? 
what  we  believe,  if  those  beliefs  are 
to  become  habitual.  The  leisure  time 
area  is  the  major  time  and  place  where 
we  can  act  and  react  freely  from  our 
own  motivations,  and  prove  out  our 
convictions  in  life  situations. 

Considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
loyalties,  an  active  church-centered 
recreation  program  is  also  an  essential. 
We  believe  (although  without  experi¬ 
mental  proof)  there  to  be  a  high  corre¬ 
lation  between  loyalty  and  time-dura¬ 
tion  in  respect  to  normally  interest¬ 
ing  activities.  So,  if  this  be  true,  all 
else  being  equal,  we  will  be  most  loyal 
to  the  program,  organization,  and 
activities  in  which  we  spend  the  most 
time.  So,  to  .survive  as  major  influ¬ 
ences  in  shaping  habit  patterns,  the 
family  and  the  church  must  take 
larger  blocks  of  time  and  make  life 
interesting  in  their  respective  areas 
and  probably  frequently  join  forces. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  the  playground 
and  the  strc*et-play  area  are  so  evil  as 
that  they  consume  time  that  could  be 
used  to  greater  value  and  in  just  as 
interesting  activities. 

The  church  must  not  seek  to  sup¬ 
plant  all  recreation  outside  its  doors. 
There  are  art*as.  particularly  where 
elaborate  equipment  is  involved  in 
which  coordination  is  ess(*ntial.  There 
are  areas,  where  other  agencies  can  do 
a  better  jol) — boys  and  girls  clubs, 
athletics,  sjxirts,  and  etc.  should  also 
Wome  coordinated  programs.  The 
church  should  sponsor  clul)s  which  are 
registered  in  the  National  Group 
Work  Agencies,  and  use  these  pro¬ 
grams  wherever  they  do  not  conflict 
with  a  regular  program  of  the  church 
— such  as  Sunday  School,  and  where 
they  do  not  replace  the  church  as  the 
prime  loyalty.  This  same  situation 


is  true  of  athletic  teams,  etc.  We  are 
not  so  much  interested  in  competing 
with  other  programs  as  developing  a 
strong  vital  loyalty  to  the  church. 
Many  such  programs  can  become  a 
part  of  the  church  program.  Also, 
community  programs  have,  since  they 
grew  out  of  the  Church  continuously 
catered  to  an  ever  increasing  portion 
of  society.  The  Church  can’t  do  it  all. 

When  we  discuss  program  we  be¬ 
come  vague  and  almost  superficial 
without  specific  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  for  whom  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  intended.  Not  only  are  their 
needs  prime  in  our  consideration  but 
likewise  their  voluntary  .selection, 
planning  and  participation.  We  have 
no  sympathy  with  any  program  that 
is  considered  “bait”  which  seems 
actually  dishonest  to  us.  However, 
worthy  use  of  leisure  must  be  “fun,” 
involve  “growth  in  skills  and  appre¬ 
ciations,”  the  development  of  “fellow¬ 
ship,”  “service”  and  all  based  on  “vol¬ 
untary  selection.”  It  therefore  meets 
many  of  the  major  psychological  needs 
of  youth  and  adults  alike. 

The  church  has  always  been  a 
pioneer  interested  in  all  ages,  both 
sexes  and  all  racial  and  social  groups. 
This  must  continue.  The  church 
would  be  the  first  to  subscribe  to  such 
statements  as  the  “The  Children’s 
Charter”  and  the  “Statement  of 
Essentials”  from  the  .Tackson’s  ^lill 
Conference  on  Health,  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Recreation.  It  is  evidence 
of  mutual  thinking.  The  Church 
must  support  public  recreation  and 
adult  education  divisions  of  our  school 
systems  wherever  possible  as  they  seek 
to  expand  facilities  and  program  to 
reach  the  “great  unreaehed”  portions 
of  society. 

To;  ^tter  develop  this  broad 
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approach  we  surest  that  each  local  such  as  moral  inconsistencies,  unfair 


church  have  a  church-wide  Recreation 
Committee,  whose  function  it  shall  be 
to  encourage,  survey,  assist,  and  im¬ 
plement  such  a  program  as  suggested. 
Actual  activity  leadership  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  each  individual 
group. 

There  are  a  few  guideposts  that 
might  be  suggested  to  such  a  Commit¬ 
tee.  A  Church  Recreation  program 
should : 

1.  Keep  in  empathy  with  the  the¬ 

ology  of  the  group.  Even  moral  pre¬ 
judices  are  subject  to  “slow”  educa¬ 
tion.  j 

2.  Riiild  around  known  needs  of 
individuals  within  the  group. 

3.  Seek  family-w'ide  loyalties  to 
the  church. 

4.  Seek  a  wide  variety  of  types  of 
activities. 

5.  Provide  resources,  books,  some 
supplies  etc.  for  family  and  group  en¬ 
richment. 

6.  Train  all  in  “how  to  play.”  In¬ 
troduce  new  ideas,  variety  of  material 
for  large  and  small  muscles. 

7.  Provide  the  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  church  groups  and  many  com¬ 
munity  agencies. 

8.  Provide  an  informed  approach 
to  Community  Recreation  problems 


social  and  geographic  distribution  of 
facilities,  adequate  financial  support 
for  community  recreation,  etc.  ^ 

To  the  person  “outside  the  church” 
these  suggestions  may  seem  to  leave 
little  place  for  the  school.  We  do  not 
agree.  The  Church,  the  School,  the 
Home,  the  Groups  Work  Agency,  and 
Community  Recreation  are  but  a  few 
of  the  forces  and  organizations  that 
would  bid  for  the  time,  loyalty,  and 
enthusiasm  of  our  people.  Essentially 
all  those  named  are  allies  and  are  all 
needed  to  complete  the  training  (men¬ 
tal,  spiritual,  and  physical)  of  the  citi¬ 
zen  of  tomorrow.  Because  of  the 
limitations  of  title  and  space,  we  seem 
to  develop  an  erroneous  thesis — The 
Church  versus  all  other  agencies.  We 
do  not  hold  that  position.  However, 
in  the  mad  rxish  of  American  life  the 
Church  needs  more  time  not  only  for 
formal  religious  instruction,  but  time 
and  program  opportunity  to  nurture 
habits  based  on  that  instruction.  It 
cannot  be  done  within  the  limitations 
of  the  usual  Sunday  schedules.  The 
wisdom  of  such  a  stand  is  being  ade¬ 
quately  demonstrated  by  the  Catholic 
Youth  Organization  and  the  Youth 
Fellowship  programs  of  the  Morman 
and  Methodist  Churches. 


Schools  Educate  for  Leisure 

Committee  on  Extended  School  Services, 

Division  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools, 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education 


A  REALISTIC  look  at  modem 
society  shows  that  people  of  all 
ages  have,  or  can  have,  free 
time  on  their  hands.  They  call  it 
leisure  time,  hours  for  play,  or  time 
just  to  do  the  things  they  choose  to  do. 
These  hours  can  bring  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  or  they  may  moan  bore¬ 
dom  and  discontent.  The  right  kind 
of  leisure  time  activities  can  make  the 
difference.  Activities  can  be  so 
selected  as  to  contribute  to  physical, 
mental,  emotional,  and  social  well 
being.  They  should  be  unhurried, 
restful,  relaxing,  and  satisfying.  They 
should  also  contribute  to  the  fullest 
development  of  the  individual’s  per¬ 
sonality.  With  such  standards  for 
leisure  time  activities,  schools  take  an 
important  place  in  the  development  of 
a  total  educational  program  for  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  School’s  Role  in  Leisure 

The  school’s  role  in  educating  for 
leisure  is  concerned  with  helping  boys 
and  girls  learn  how  to  live  balanced 
lives.  This  means  that  in  its  program 
the  school  accepts  its  share  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  children’s  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment,  work,  play,  rest,  relaxa¬ 
tion,  creative  activities,  and  travel. 
With  guidance  and  selected  experi¬ 
ences,  children  are  learning  that  a 
balanced  day  is  essential  to  personal, 
family,  and  group  health  and  hap¬ 
piness.  Boys  and  girls  through  the 
school  are  discovering  resources  which 
enable  them  to  be  happy  when  alone. 


They  are  learning  how  to  play  as  well 
as  how  to  work  together.  They  belong 
to  clubs.  They  develop  hobbies.  They 
are  studying  ways  of  budgeting  their 
time  to  advantage. 

Schools  today  often  include  in  the 
total  program  a  diversity  of  in-school 
and  out-of-school  experiences.  Through 
these  experiences  boys  and  girls  are 
inspired  to  become  interested  and 
skillful  in  activities  which  carry  into 
adult  life.  Through  activities  and 
experiences  boys  and  girls  gain  new 
and  interesting  ideas  which  they  learn 
to  express  creatively  in  writing,  carv¬ 
ing,  modelling,  constructing,  painting, 
and  drawing.  They  gain  a  back¬ 
ground  for  interesting  conversation. 
They  learn  to  observe  and  be  interested 
in  the  things  about  them,  to  play 
actively  and  quietly,  to  enjoy  the  out- 
of-doors.  In  providing  these  experi¬ 
ences,  schools  work  with  the  home  and 
the  community. 

A  Cooperative  Job 

•Tim  Smith  is  developing  a  real  love 
for  reading.  He  reads  for  pleasure  in 
school  and  out  of  school.  When  he 
hears  something  on  the  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision  that  he  does  not  understand,  he 
goes  to  books  and  other  sources  to  find 
out  the  things  he  wants  to  know. 

Jim’s  school  is  aware  of  his  interest. 
In  school,  home,  and  community  are 
avenues  to  meet  his  needs.  Jim’s 
teacher  helps  him  get  the  habit  of 
turning  to  his  town  library  for  assist¬ 
ance.  Jim  and  a  group  of  his  class- 
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mat€8  are  interested  in  gardening. 
The  librarian  placed  on  a  separate 
table  for  the  use  of  Jim’s  group  a 
number  of  books  on  gardening.  She 
also  sent  several  especially  useful 
books  to  Jim’s  teacher  to  be  kept  in 
the  classroom  library  for  a  time.  She 
can  select  books  which  the  children 
understand  and  like  because  she  keeps 
up  with  what  they  are  doing  in  school 
and  at  home. 

Jim’s  interest  in  gardening  did  not 
stop  with  reading.  He  and  several 
friends  decided  to  plant  vegetables 
and  flowers  in  their  family  gardens. 
This  called  for  family  planning.  The 
children’s  parents  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  kind  of  program  being  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  children  and  wore 
more  than  willing  to  cooperate.  The 
experience  may  start  some  of  the  boys 
and  girls  on  the  road  to  a  lasting  in¬ 
terest  in  gardening  which  will  one  day 
be  helpful  recreation  for  those  who  are 
employed  indoors. 

Other  community  groups  work  with 
the  school  and  the  home  to  provide 
opportunities  and  activities  for  leisure 
time.  In  Jim’s  community,  the  Par¬ 
ent-Teacher  Association  is  interested 
in  helping  the  children  get  more  out 
of  their  reading.  To  this  end,  the 
group  cooperates  with  school  and  town 
libraries  in  holding  a  book  exhibit  just 
before  Christmas.  For  this,  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  children  select  books  for  dis¬ 
play  from  the  downtown  book  stores. 
In  this  way,  parents  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  new  stories,  poetry,  and 
other  literature  which  children  like  as 
gifts.  It  is  hoped  that  the  interest 
which  the  boys  and  girls  can  be  helped 
to  develop  early  in  their  school  years 
will  throughout  their  lives  be  a  source 
of  recreation  and  satisfaction. 

The  people  in  the  community  where 
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Jim  lives  have  solved  at  least  one  prob¬ 
lem  that  causes  trouble  in  some  places. 
Formerly  many  agencies  competed 
with  one  another  in  the  programs 
offered  to  children.  Parents  found 
that  their  boys  and  girls  were  doing 
so  many  things  that  they  never  did 
have  time  to  just  relax  or  to  help  at 
home.  Then,  too,  some  of  the  mothers 
got  concerned  because  one  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  was  promoting  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  sport  program,  which  failed  to 
reach  all  the  children.  When  the 
school  staff,  the  parents,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  agency,  and  representatives 
from  the  children  got  together,  they 
talked  things  over. 

Now  there  is  community  planning. 
Children  have  better  balanced  pro¬ 
grams  for  their  leisure  hours.  An 
over-all  program  is  worked  out  co¬ 
operatively  with  the  school.  Instead 
of  competing  with  one  another,  all 
agencies  plan  together  for  use  of 
facilities,  pool  information  on  pro¬ 
grams,  and  arrange  schedules  together. 
Children  ought  to  have  a  choice  about 
what  the  agencies  offer,  and  they  can 
have  now.  The  school  plant  is  used 
for  family  nights  and  for  Saturday 
and  holiday  activities.  A  varied  sum¬ 
mer  program  is  planned  jointly  by  the 
school  and  other  agencies  concerned 
with  children  and  youth.  Competent 
leaders  are  selected  and  paid  by  the 
school  recreation  department. 

While  Jim’s  school  was  busy  dis¬ 
covering  its  responsibility  fpr  guiding 
boys  and  girls  as  they  plan  their  lei¬ 
sure  time,  it  found  that  the  many 
community  agencies  that  provided  pro¬ 
grams  for  children  needed  help  in  the 
training  of  leaders,  in  reaching  chil¬ 
dren  who  had  limited  opportunities, 
and  in  raising  the  quality  of  the  organ¬ 
ized  programs  which  the  various  agen- 
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cies  offered.  Cooperation  in  a  total 
program  to  fit  the  community  reduced 
the  overlapping  and  duplication,  show¬ 
ed  up  the  gaps  in  service,  and  made 
the  community  more  aware  of  the  need 
for  teamwork  to  establish  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  program  for  children. 

New  Roads  to  Learning 

In  their  leisure  time  activities,  chil¬ 
dren  often  find  new  avenues  to  learn¬ 
ing.  The  Iwys  and  girls  in  Jim’s 
school  have  opportunities  to  go  to  the 
museum.  The  time  the  children  spent 
there  as  a  group  is  limited,  but  Jim 
goes  back  to  study  things  of  special 
interest  to  him.  Sometimes  his  father 
or  mother  goes  with  him.  In  school, 
Jim  and  his  classmates  discuss  ways 
of  getting  information  about  exhibits 
of  special  interest.  They  know  that 
the  best  way  to  get  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  is  to  ask  the  curator,  to  read  the 
description  on  the  exhibit  cases,  or  to 
look  in  reference  books.  Between 
visits  the  boys  and  girls  spend  many 
hours  finding  out  the  things  they  want 
to  know. 

The  stamp  collection  Jim  saw  on  his 
first  trip  to  the  museum  started  him 
off  on  a  new  hobby.  He  does  not  stop 
with  putting  the  stamps  he  collects  in¬ 
to  a  book.  He  reads  to  find  out  more 
about  the  places  where  the  stamps 
come  from  and  talks  with  people  who 
have  traveled  to  these  countries.  Other 
children  get  interested  in  making  col¬ 
lections,  and  they  trade  stamps.  Jim’s 
parents  and  his  teacher  are  interested 
in  this  newest  hobby  and  encourage 
him  in  every  way  they  can.  Jim’s 
father  finds  the  active  interest  of  his 
son  a  connecting  link  between  them. 
Doing  things  together  is  a  way,  too, 
for  him  better  to  understand  his  son. 

Jim  is  learning  how  to  take  part  in 


vigorous  activities — not  just  in  foot¬ 
ball  and  baseball — but  in  many  kinds 
of  individual,  dual,  and  group  activi¬ 
ties.  He  and  his  friends  find  places 
to  play — ^backyards,  parks,  playrooms, 
community  centers,  YMCA,  church 
recreation  centers.  The  school  helps 
see  that  such  places  are  available  and 
that  they  are  supervised  in  such  a  way 
that  the  children  learn  how  to  choose 
their  activities  wisely. 

Leisure,  A  Time  For  Creativeness 

A  person  in  his  leisure  has  special 
opportunities  to  be  creative.  His 
hours  and  his  mind  are  free  and  un¬ 
restricted.  As  he  learns  to  use  his 
leisure  hours  richly,  he  increases  his 
ability  to  be  creative  in  expression,  in 
making  things,  and  in  conversation. 

In  Jim’s  school  there  are  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  boys  and  girls  to  learn  to  make 
things  with  their  hands.  Jim  made 
a  wagon  for  his  little  sister  and  a  pair 
of  snow  shoes  for  himself.  When  his 
father  and  mother  saw  how  interested 
he  was  in  making  things,  they  held  a 
family  conference  on  ways  of  arrang¬ 
ing  for  and  equipping  a  work.sliop.  A 
part  of  the  basement  was  partitioned 
off.  Jim’s  father  bought  a  second¬ 
hand  work  table.  Jim  made  a  tool 
rack.  The  whole  family  contributed 
money  for  tools.  And  now  that  they 
have  seen  how  much  fun  Jim  has  in 
making  things,  his  father,  mother,  and 
sister  use  the  workshop,  too. 

Conversation  is  creative ;  or  at  least 
it  can  be.  People  of  all  ages  spend 
hours  of  leisure  in  talking.  Conver¬ 
sation  can  be  dull  or  interesting.  It 
may  be  a  pastime  that  brings  people 
of  like  interests  together.  Certainly  it 
is  an  art  that  is  well  worth  cultivating. 
Real  conversation  is  much  more  than 
just  talking.  It  is  listening  to  the 
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Other  person  and  expressing  an  idea, 
which  combined  with  his,  brings  a  new 
and  stimulating  thought  to  each  per¬ 
son.  The  satisfaction  one  gains  from 
conversation  depends  on  the  richness 
and  appropriateness  of  the  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed.  One’s  ability  to  converse, 
like  any  other  skill,  improves  with 
practice. 

In  Jim’s  school,  the  children  are 
helped  to  gee  such  practice.  They 
work  on  committees  and  bring  back 
reports  to  the  class  on  the  activities  or 
problem  for  which  they  have  taken 
responsibility.  The  work  of  the  class 
is  not  confined  to  questions  centered 
around  textbooks.  Children  get  in¬ 
formation  from  other  books,  from 
radio,  and  from  persons  in  the  com¬ 
munity  who  can  give  them  help  on 
their  questions.  They  are  learning  to 
talk,  to  ask  questions,  and  to  search 
out  the  facts.  In  this  way  they  devel¬ 
op  the  background  they  need  for  tak¬ 
ing  part  interestingly  in  conversation 
and  to  make  their  contributions  orig¬ 
inal  and  creative. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  Jim’s  school 
are  creative  in  other  ways.  Some  of 
them  have  organized  a  poetry  club.  In 
this  they  enjoy  together  poems  which 
appeal  to  them.  They  also  try  their 
hand  at  writing  poetry.  Other  pupils 
mold  objects  from  clay.  Some  draw, 
paint  or  make  cartoons.  Each  in  his 
own  way  develops  his  special  abilities 
and  many  of  these  enrich  his  leisure. 

This  Modem  Age 

Some  of  the  inventions  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  age  are  a  challenge  to  the  schools 
and  other  agencies  that  help  provide 
education  for  leisure.  Outstanding 
among  these  new  inventions  are  radio, 
television,  and  the  movies.  Not  all 
radio,  television,  and  movie  programs 


are  wholesome  for  boys  and  girls  who 
are,  as  yet,  immature  in  their  own 
standards  of  selection.  The  programs 
often  afford  an  enticing  passive  form 
of  recreation  at  a  time  when  children 
may  need  to  channel  their  energy  and 
talents  into  something  more  active  or 
more  creative. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  known  about 
the  effects  of  radio,  television,  and  the 
movies  on  the  development  of  children 
and  youth.  Teachers  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  improving  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  have  a  responsibility  for  study 
and  research  on  the  functions  of  radio, 
television,  and  the  movies  in  educa¬ 
tion.  In  this  way,  the  school  can  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  guidance  it 
gives  to  children  and  to  the  commx’n- 
ity  in  helping  develop  adequate  stand¬ 
ards  of  selection. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before, 
music  is  part  of  the  heritage  of  all 
the  Nation’s  people.  In  the  stool-and- 
counter  cafes,  the  chain  restaurants, 
and  the  stylish  tearooms  can  be  heard 
almost  any  kind  of  music  the  guests 
want.  One  may  board  a  big  city  bus  to 
the  medley  of  well-known  American 
tunes;  the  music’s  supposed  to  help 
the  passengers  forget  their  fatigue  and 
the  summer  heat.  Recordings  and 
radio  programs  in  the  school  and  home 
make  available  to  children  and  their 
families  the  best  of  the  world’s  great 
music.  More  guidance  in  learning  to 
understand,  to  select,  and  to  enjoy 
music  is  a  responsibility  of  the  school. 

Quick  means  of  transportation  are 
making  collections  of  art  available  to 
many  people  today,  whereas  once  boys 
and  girls  who  lived  in  the  greater 
cities  were  about  the  only  ones  who 
could  ever  see  a  great  painting  or  an 
exquisite  stgtue,  vase,  or  piece  of 
tapestry.  With  proper  guidance 
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through  the  schools,  boys  and  girls  to¬ 
day  can  be  helped  to  include  art  among 
the  many  things  to  choose  from  for  a 
richer  use  of  their  leisure  hours. 

Looking  Ahead 

At  present,  even  those  schools  that 
provide  most  adequately  for  children’s 
leisure  are,  generally  speaking,  con¬ 
fining  their  work  to  the  classroom, 
school  ground,  and  community.  But 
here  and  there  are  a  few  schools  that 
are  looking  ahead  and  trying  things 
which  in  some  future  time  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  Jim’s  school  is  one  of  these. 
It  provides  for  a  week  of  camping  in 
the  school  program.  It  is  also  hoping 
to  have  a  school  forest.  School  sys¬ 
tems  in  19  other  states  have  either  in¬ 
cluded  camping  or  other  forms  of  out¬ 
door  education  in  the  school  program 
or  are  experimenting  with  the  idea. 
In  one  city  a  summer  program  oper¬ 
ated  in  10  elementary  school  centers 
includes  a  day  camp  program  for  chil¬ 
dren  who  profit  by  experience  of  that 
nature.  A  few  city  schools  are  taking 
steps  to  purchase  farms  in  order  that 
the  pupils  may  have  opportunities  for 


first  hand  experience  in  learning  how 
farms  are  operated. 

Educators  and  interested  parents 
are  looking  ahead  to  the  time  when 
travel  will  be  more  generally  accepted 
as  a  part  of  the  curriculum;  when 
children  can  get  a  taste  of  the  richness 
that  properly  planned  travel  can 
bring  into  one’s  life  and  of  the  out¬ 
look  and  understanding  that  it  can 
give.  Some  elementary  schools  even 
now  provide  travel  outside  the  home 
state;  many  arrange  for  trips  within 
the  state. 

Across  the  nation  today  we  find  an 
increasing  number  of  schools  like 
Jim’s  school.  Jim  and  many  other 
boys  and  girls,  during  school  hours 
and  after,  have  a  wide  selection  of 
activities  which  contribute  to  the  pro¬ 
fitable  use  of  leisure.  All  these  chil¬ 
dren  with  guidance  from  their  school 
receive  leisure  time  education  which 
(1)  provides  for  balanced  physical, 
mental,  and  social  development,  (2) 
opens  up  richer  avenues  to  learning, 
(3)  affords  opportunities  for  creative 
expression  of  many  kinds,  and  (4) 
helps  them  use  wisely  the  new  offer¬ 
ings  of  a  rapidly  changing  modern  era. 
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Union  Education  for  Leisure 

A  summary  of  educational  and  recreational  facilities 
provided  by  ILGWU-AFL  for  its  members 
By  DAVID  DUBINSKY 

President,  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers’  Union 

I 

NO  group  has  done  more  to  create  shortened,  the  employer  is  challenged 
leisure  for  the  majority  of  the  to  increase  his  productivity.  When 
people  of  the  United  States  labor  is  cheap  and  plentiful,  there  is 
than  the  trade  unions.  They  are,  no  incentive  for  labor-saving  machines 
therefore,  naturally  interested  in  the  and  methods.  Many  examples  of  in¬ 
best  possible  utilization  of  that  time  creased  productivity  to  meet  a  reduced 
which  is  now  free  from  the  demands  working  day  may  be  cited  in  many  in- 
of  mill,  mine  and  factory.  Of  course,  dustries  of  the  United  States, 
there  were  strenuous  objections  to  the  Then,  too,  when  the  workers  have 
union  campaign  for  the  ten-hour  day  more  leisure,  they  do  not  sit  idly  in 
and  the  subsequent  eight-hour  day.  It  their  own  homes.  Probably  more  im- 
was  argued  that  “Satan  finds  mischief  portant  than  a  wage  increase  in  lift- 
for  idle  hands  to  do”  and  that  the  ing  the  standard  of  life  is  the  restric- 
factory  was  safer  than  the  street  for  tion  of  the  work-week.  When  the 
young  men  and  women  workers.  Even  worker  has  free  time,  that  means  that 
today  there  are  strenuous  objections  he  and  his  family  become  consumers 
made  in  some  quarters  to  union  pro-  for  all  sorts  of  goods  and  services  for 
posals  for  a  six-hour  day.  In  the  which  previously  they  had  no  use. 
garment  industry  the  unions  have  Surely,  one  can  connect  the  growth  of 
been  able  to  introduce  first  the  40-hour  leisure  with  the  great  demand  for  low 
week  and  then  the  35-hour  week,  price  automobiles  and  their  consequent 
which  means  that  the  five-day  week  is  mass  production, 
now  general.  In  addition  to  making  A  worker  on  a  12-hour  shift  cannot 
the  weekends  free  for  the  worker  to  take  his  wife  to  the  movies  or  the 
spend  with  his  family,  the  IIXIWU  theatre.  Statistics  show  over  the 
has  been  able  to  secure,  in  practically  years  a  large  increase  in  the  service 
all  of  its  agreements,  vacations  with  industries,  transport,  restaurants, 
pay,  which  mean  one  to  two  weeks  of  beauty  parlors,  vacation  resorts.  In¬ 
summer  holiday  for  recreation  which  creased  leisure  means  an  increased  de- 
our  grandfathers  could  only  dream  mand  for  more  clothes,  cosmetics, 
about.  magazines,  books,  house  furnishings. 

Contrary  to  the  gloomy  forecasts  radio,  television  sets,  etc.  Workers 
made  by  some  economists,  the  reduc-  can  be  better  parents,  better  husbands 
tion  of  the  work-day  and  the  work-  and  wives  when  they  are  not  chained 
week  has  not  meant  economic  disas-  to  the  workshop,  when  they  have  some 
ter.  Indeed,  when  the  work  day  is  time  in  the  day  which  they  can  call 
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their  own.  They  can  be  better  citizens 
as  well,  and  take  an  active  part  in  com¬ 
munity  atfairs,  as  the  result  of  greater 
leisure. 

Trade  union  leaders  would  not  claim 
that  all  leisure  is  wisely  used.  But 
in  various  ways  they  try  to  aid  their 
members  by  bringing  within  reach 
recreational  and  cultural  opportuni¬ 
ties.  In  the  spirit  of  Samuel  Gom- 
pers,  who  for  many  years  led  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
union  leaders  envisage  a  continuous 
upward  spiral  in  the  well-being  of 
union  members,  commensurate  with  an 
increase  in  industrial  productivity. 

Wages,  hours,  workshop  conditions 
as  decided  by  collective  bargaining  re¬ 
main,  of  course,  the  basic  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  any  trade  union.  When  work¬ 
ers  were  compelled  to  work  from  sun¬ 
up  to  sundown  and  spent  60  to  70 
hours  a  week  in  earning  a  livelihood, 
then  it  was  ridiculous  to  s|>eak  about 
trade  unions  helping  their  members  to 
enjoy  leisure  wisely.  (In  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  those  early  days,  I  know 
that  work  in  the  shop  and  union  activ¬ 
ities  monopolized  my  entire  attention 
and  I  had  all  too  little  time  to  read  the 
lx)oks  and  see  the  plays  and  hear  the 
operas  that  otherwise  I  might  have 
enjoyed.)  The  only  leisure  which 
many  workers  experienced  was  the 
grim  mockery  of  enforced  leisure  by 
unemployment  when  they  could  not 
earn  a  living  and  were  looking  for 
jobs.  The  socially  conscious  and  alert 
worker  used  his  leisure  to  agitate  and 
organize  his  fellow  workers  on  the 
need  and  means  for  altering  such  con¬ 
ditions. 

However,  those  days,  thanks  large¬ 
ly  to  the  efforts  of  organized  labor,  are 
gone.  Trade  unionists  are  citizens 
and  are  entitled  to  expect  life,  liberty 


and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Indeed, 
the  trade  unions  may  claim  that  they 
have  helped  their  members  not  only 
to  pursue  happiness  and  a  better  life 
but  in  large  measure  have  helped  to 
attain  them.  Thus,  today  the  workers’ 
union  tries  to  help  its  members  enjoy 
wisely  the  leisure  brought  by  the  35- 
hour  week  secured  by  union  effort. 
Paradoxically,  the  workers  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  were  not  the  sole  beneficiaries 
of  the  shorted  work-week.  Employers 
too  gained  in  increased  leisure.  They 
too  emerged  from  the  confines  of  the 
factories  into  the  fresh  air,  to  play 
golf,  to  spend  time  with  their  children. 

Naturally,  the  union  activity  in 
education  best  known  to  the  writer  is 
that  of  his  own  union,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’ 
Union,  which  in  1917  set  up  its  Edu¬ 
cational  Department  to  organize  and 
promote  such  work.  Ranking  first  in 
priority  is  the  effort  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  union  member  who 
needs  information  about  the  aims  and 
skills  necessary  for  the  daily  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  organization.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  classes  for  new  mem¬ 
bers  so  that  they  can  learn  their  rights 
and  responsibilities.  That  is  why,  in 
various  forms  of  training  for  union 
service,  we  endeavor  to  help  our  mem¬ 
bers  and  chairladies  in  the  shop,  our 
business  agents  and  our  executive  offi¬ 
cers  know  the  facts  of  the  industry 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  his¬ 
tory  and  methods  of  trade  unionism 
in  general  and  of  our  Constitution. 
!^^en  and  women  who  wish  to  become 
full-time  officers  of  the  Union  and  who 
have  not  previously  served  are  re¬ 
quired  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
the  Officers’  Qualification  Courses. 
In  December,  1949,  the  ILGWU  pion¬ 
eered  in  the  setting  up  of  a  Training 
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Institute  with  whole-time  study  for 
would-be  officers  and  organizers  of  the 
Union  and  a  guaranteed  job  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  the  work.  It 
is  too  early  to  report  upon  this  effort 
which  aroused  considerable  interest 
and  many  applicants,  and  may  set  the 
pattern  for  other  union  training  plans. 

However,  outside  such  practical 
training  work  for  activists  in  the 
trade  union  ranks,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  members  who  look  to  the 
Union  to  provide  them  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  health,  culture  and  recreation. 
The  recent  activity  of  unions  in  wel¬ 
fare  work,  pensions,  health  clinics 
and  hospitals  treatment  is  far  too  ex¬ 
tensive  to  be  described  here.  Our 
Union,  through  72  health  alid  welfare 
plans  set  up  in  most  of  the  main  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  country,  now  receives,  in 
employer  contributions,  some  $40 
million  yearly  and  expends  this  in 
Union  health  centers,  diagnostic  clin¬ 
ics,  medical  treatment  and  optical 
services,  and,  most  importantly,  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay  and  retirement  pen¬ 
sions.  In  many  instances,  the  em¬ 
ployers  jointly  supervise  such  plans. 
Increasingly,  old  age  retirement  funds 
are  established  by  the  Union,  creating 
here,  incidentally,  another  kind  of 
leisure  which  cannot  be  forgotten  by 
the  Union  or  by  the  community. 

When  we  turn  specifically  to  culture 
and  recreation,  the  activity  under  the 
Union’s  Educational  Department  re¬ 
veals  an  extensive  and  highly  varied 
program.  The  current  activity  of  our 
Union  includes  educational  member¬ 
ship  meetings,  anniversary  celebra¬ 
tions,  lectures,  conventions,  dramatics 
shows,  outings  on  land  and  water, 
clubrooms  with  libraries  and  parlor 
games,  parties,  picnics,  movie  shows, 
theatre  parties,  radio  talks,  songfests, 


spaghetti  suppers,  wiener  roasts,  fies¬ 
tas,  bowling  contests  between  shops 
and  between  local  unions,  dances  and 
similar  activities  which  add  to  human 
fellowship  and  enrich  life.  After  all, 
union  members  do  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  With  economic  gains  in  wages 
and  hours  come  greater  opportunities 
for  fun  and  new  ideas. 

When  we  examine  the  regular 
weekly  classes  which  the  above  occa¬ 
sionally  supplement,  we  find  that  they 
also  help  the  workers  to  fill  up  their 
leisure  with  beneficial  and  pleasurable 
activity.  To  the  old-timer  in  trade 
union  organization,  it  would  be  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  talk  about  providing  a  class 
in  charm,  grooming  and  glamor,  but 
our  younger  members  are  anxious  to 
know  how  to  make  the  most  of  them¬ 
selves  and,  if  the  Union  can  help 
them,  they  will  be  more  closely  bound 
to  the  Union  than  otherwise  would  be 
the  case.  Noticeably,  in  recent  years 
the  Union  has  assisted  its  members  to 
enjoy  their  leisure  by  the  provision  of 
art  classes,  and  these  have  been  run 
over  the  last  few  years  with  good  re¬ 
sults  in  New  York  City,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis,  Fall  River  (Mass.)  and 
other  places.  Many  of  our  locals  en¬ 
courage  their  members  to  read  by  the 
provision  of  libraries  and  guiding  and 
assisting  them  in  the  purchase  of  good 
literature. 

The  ILGWU  won  literally  world¬ 
wide  fame  in  the  world  of  dramatics 
in  the  years  1937-1941  by  the  still  re¬ 
membered  musical  revue  “Pins  and 
Needles,”  which  scored  a  record  run 
on  Broadway  of  1008  performances. 
Here  garment  workers  in  their  leisure 
hours  learned  how  to  present  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  social  significance  with  foot¬ 
lights  rather  than  footnotes,  with  slap¬ 
stick  and  satire  which,  for  a  while, 
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turned  them  into  professional  actors. 
Unfortunately,  the  wartime  brought 
“Pins  and  Xeedles”  to  a  close.  Al¬ 
though  no  attempts  are  now  made  to 
provide  entertainment  for  the  general 
public  through  union  dramatics  such 
activity  continues  to  be  carried  on  in 
most  of  the  metropolitan  areas  for  the 
recreation  and  amusement  of  our  own 
membership. 

Recent  rejxirts  show'  a  big  interest 
in  arts  and  handicrafts  of  which  there 
are  now  35  active  groups.  Our  mem¬ 
bers  work  in  leather,  metal,  textiles 
and  clay.  In  Philadelphia,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  ceramics  class  has  been  success¬ 
fully  run  in  recent  years. 

8ueh  activities  often  involve  the 
children  of  our  memlM-rs  in  addition 
to  their  expected  participation  on  fes¬ 
tive  occasions  such  as  Christmas  par¬ 
ties,  etc.  Another  good  utilization  of 
leisure  is  the  sight-seeing  tours  and 
the  regular  organized  visits  which  are 
made  to  museums,  exhibits  and  his¬ 
toric  sights  and  institutions.  Often 
such  tours  are  used  for  the  piirpose 
of  improving  inter-racial  appreciation 
and  understanding.  Theatre  parties 
are  also  regularly  organized  and  the 
Union  endeavors  to  provoke  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  play  seen  or  the  opera 
heard.  There  are  classes  in  music 
appreciation  and  some  choral  and 
orchestra  groups.  Our  current  pro¬ 
gram  includes  some  25  music  groups 
and  20  dancing  groups,  mostly  social 
and  folk  dancing.  Wherever  possible 
the  Union  participates  in  community 
efforts.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Union 
and  its  officers,  gave*assistance  to  the 
New  York  Center  and  its  production 
of  plays  and  operas. 

The  cx)nvention  of  the  ILGWU  are 
often  the  scene  of  colorful  pageantry 
and  choral  items  as  a  demonstration 


of  what  the  members  in  our  locals  have 
learned  as  to  how  to  act  and  play  to¬ 
gether  in  their  leisure  time.  In  recent 
years,  a  greater  utilization  of  movies 
has  been  made  by  the  Union;  the 
movie  showings  are  not  confined  to 
educational  and  documentary  films, 
but  aim  at  recreation  as  well.  More¬ 
over,  the  Union  has  recorded  its  own 
development  in  this  modern,  attractive 
way,  and  at  our  50th  Jubilee  Conven¬ 
tion  in  May,  1950,  a  new  movie,  “With 
These  Hands,”  summarizing  the  vivid 
struggle  of  the  early  years,  had  its 
premiere. 

However,  all  the  workers’  leisure  is 
not  spent  on  a  highbrow  level.  If  you 
visit  the  summer  home  of  the  Union, 
Unity  House  in  the  Pocono  Mountains 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  1000-acre  play¬ 
ground,  you  will  see  men  and  women 
enjoying  life  in  the  open.  There  is  a 
full  recreational  program  including 
movie  shows,  plays  and  sports  main¬ 
tained  at  Unity  House,  Many  have  fun 
at  cards,  swimming  in  the  lake,  boat¬ 
ing  or  canoeing.  Others,  however,  pre¬ 
fer  to  attend  lectures  and  forums 
which  are  addressed  by  many  outstand¬ 
ing  personalities.  Now  that  a  large 
number  of  our  members  have  vacations 
with  pay,  that  means  they  can  utilize 
the  leisure  of  their  summer  holiday 
in  a  much  happier,  carefree  fashion 
than  hitherto. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  wise  utili¬ 
zation  of  leisure,  the  most  recent  activ¬ 
ity  of  our  Union  has  been  to  enter  the 
field  of  FM  radio,  and  here  programs 
of  high-class  music  and  lectures  are 
regularly  presented  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  our  membership.  The  Union 
is  operating  stations  in  New  York, 
Chattanooga  and  Los  Angeles. 

In  addition  to  its  work  in  the  Union 
Health  centers  and  in  welfare  general- 
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ly,  the  Union  has  endeavored  to  deal 
with  the  personal,  family  and  parental 
problems  of  ita  members.  Outstand¬ 
ing  specialists  in  social  hygiene,  psy¬ 
chiatry  and  marriage  problems  give 
lectures  on  their  specialties  to  aid 
members  in  their  diflBculties  and  help 
them  to  benefit  from  modern  dis¬ 
coveries  in  human  relations. 

Obviously,  no  phase  of  a  member’s 
life  is  outside  the  interest  of  an  alert, 
imaginative  union.  In  the  old  days, 
men  and  women  l)ecame  union  mem¬ 
bers  by  facing  an  ordeal  of  persecu¬ 
tion  and  a  bitter  struggle  on  the  picket 
line.  Now,  happily,  we  have  passed 
through  this  period  of  conflict  and 
must  give  to  our  members  the  sense 
of  union  accomplishment,  endeavor 
and  belonging  in  easier  ways.  They 
learn  in  classes  about  the  early  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  union  and  the  benefits  it 
brought.  The  union  also  now  tries  to 
meet  all  legitimate  demands  of  its 
members  for  service  and  our  classes, 
activities  and  projects  contribute  to 
the  well-being  and  maturity  of  our 
members  as  well  as  providing  them 
with  education  for  their  leisure  time. 
The  union  has  not  only  reduced  the 


work  week  to  35  hours  but  helped  the 
members  to  enjoy  their  leisure  time. 
High  wages,  after  all,  are  not  much 
good  if  members  suffer  high  blood 
pressure.  Free  time  is  not  much  help 
if  filled  with  pain  and  illness.  Be¬ 
cause  the  Union  has  its  clinics,  it  can 
follow  through  with  treatment  when 
necessary.  Lectures  and  classes  on 
the  attainment  of  mental  health  make 
possible  wise  utilization  of  leisure  by 
mature  personalities. 

One  of  our  future  problems  which 
now  is  prominent  is  that  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  a  membership  growing 
older  and  entitled  to  receive  pensions. 
We  need  the  help  of  the  gerontologists 
as  do  other  sections  of  the  community. 
Our  older  members  need  to  learn  the 
art  of  growing  old  gracefully  and  so, 
from  the  youthful  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  who  join  our  industry,  to  the  aged 
veterans,  the  Union  endeavors  to  edu¬ 
cate  its  members  for  a  wise  and  proper 
use  of  leisure  which  the  development 
of  science  and  the  productivity  of  mod¬ 
ern  industry  have  placed  within  reach. 
The  further  help  and  cooperation  of 
the  educators  specializing  in  this  im¬ 
portant  field  will  be  sought. 


BEATITUDES  FOR  PEDAGOGUES 

Blessed  is  the  peacemaker 

Blessed  is  the  teacher  who  doth  not  espouse  a  CAUSE 
Blessed  is  he  that  regardeth  not  himself  as  the  saviour  of  the  pro¬ 
fession 

Blessed  is  he  who  doth  not  bear  grudges 
Blessed  is  he  who  doth  not  envy  the  successful 

Blessed  is  he  who  passeth  on  the  kindly  remark  and  omitteth  the  jibe 
Blessed  is  he  who  can  laugh  at  himself  ' 

Blessed  is  he  who  remembereth  that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest 
■  distance  between  two  ends 


Training  Leaders  for  Recreation 

By  DEAN  OTT  ROMNEY 
Virginia  University 

Why  us.  Scientific  achievement  swells  the 

Recreation  as  a  segment  of  off-the-job  hours.  High  spe- 

the  living  process  takes  its  place  labor  business  and  pru- 

alongside  work,  education  and  necessary 

religion  in  the  fulfillment  of  abund-  P^^yajca^  “e«fal,  emotional  and  social 
ant  living.  As  a  social  and  economic  nourishment  m  their  working  hours, 
concern,  it  assumes  a  parity  with  edu-  ^he  crowding  of  people  into  cities 
oiition,  health,  safety  and  general  wel-  accelerates-and  the  problem  of  ade- 
fare.  In  the  sense  of  the  constructive  leisure-time  opportunity  becomes 

and  8ati.sfving  use  of  an  ever-increas-  complicated.  Tensions  increase, 

ing  leisure  it  challenges  the  enlighten-  The  forces  and  factors  of  modern  corn¬ 
ed  attention  of  all  the  people  of  the  munication  and  transportation  influ- 
United  States  and  all  the  democratic  standardization  at  the  ex¬ 

institutions  and  processes  of  the  na-  P®^®  of  individuality.  Chores  for 
jJqjj  youngsters  iu  their  out-of-school  hours 

In  an  era  of  mechanization,  special-  Back  yards  and  front  yards, 

ization,  urbanization,  standardization  considered  standard  accessories  to 

and  materialism  engendered  by  the  home  disappear.  In  concert  these 
magic  of  machines  and  the  miracles  of  elements  cry  out  for  recreation  to  lift 
science  the  need  for  clinging  fiercely  sights  above  and  beyond  a  play- 
to  the  better  things  of  life,  for  dis-  ground  movement  simply  to  keep  chil- 
oovery  of  self,  for  social  adjustment,  dren  off  the  streets  and  out  of  mis- 
and  for  the  development  of  total  hu-  chief.  Recognizing  that  adequate 
man  beings  become  paramount  Wor-  recreation  opportunity  for  children  is 
ship  of  such  syniliols  as  the  dollar,  ®  “must”  both  as  a  fundamental  part 
horsc{)ower,  firepower,  miles  per  hour  uf  their  natural  growth  and  develop- 
and  revolutions  per  minute  must  be  ment  and  as  a  preparation  for  later 
balanced  by  a  richness  and  significance  society  must  nevertheless  concern 

in  living  as  thinking,  feeling,  aspiring  itself  more  urgently  with  the  total 
human  beings — individuals  in  demo-  problem  of  recreation  for  all  the 
cratic  society.  people.  For  recreation  has  no  favorite 

Machines  now  manufacture  earned  ago  groups,  sex,  seasons,  interest  area 
leisure  hours  faster  than  any  of  their  or  activities.  The  responsibility  then 
other  products  and  fractionalize  the  is  to  provide  not  just  “places”  but 
work-time  life  experiences,  retard  the  facilities — environments  which  sharp- 
on-the-job  total  development  and  mini-  on  the  appetite  for  participation  and 
mize  the  on-duty  satisfactions  not  only  stimulate  the  tastebuds  of  appreciation 
of  the  millions  at  assembly  lines  but,  — and,  more  importantly,  in  fact 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  almost  all  of  basically,  to  provide  qualified  leader- 
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ship — leadership  in  the  aspects  of  ad¬ 
ministering,  promoting,  organizing, 
establishing  favorable  public  relations, 
and  teaching  skills.  Recreation  func¬ 
tions  in  aiding  self  discovery  and  so¬ 
cial  adjustment,  uncovering  interests, 
discovering  talents,  educating  tastes, 
sharpening  skills  and  refining  appre¬ 
ciations. 

If  recreation  opportunity  is  an  in¬ 
herent  and  rightful  expectancy  in  a 
democracy,  society’s  obligation  is  ob¬ 
vious  and  inescapable.  If  recreation 
deserves  the  importance  we  have  pre¬ 
tended,  then  the  people  in  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  communities,  states  and  na¬ 
tions,  must  see  to  its  provision  through 
their  tax-support.  They  must  provide 
well  nourished  voluntary  agencies  and 
institutions.  And  in  the  process  recre¬ 
ation  leadership  is  losing  its  amateur 
standing.  It  is  becoming  professional. 
For  recreation  is  an  identifiable,  dis¬ 
tinguishable  area  of  service  with  a 
body  of  knowledge  and  methods  or 
techniques  and  skills  of  its  own,  with 
its  own  demands  for  general  and  spe¬ 
cialized  professional  preparation,  its 
own  standards,  its  own  need  and  hun¬ 
ger  for  research,  its  own  professional 
badges  and  its  own  code  of  ethics. 

Professional  preparation  for  recre¬ 
ation  leadership,  in  the  light  of  all 
this,  is  not  a  matter  of  providing  per¬ 
sons  with  a  kit  of  activity  skills — 
few  social  stunts,  a  few  sports,  skills 
in  a  few  crafts,  a  few  tricks  in  drama¬ 
tics  and  a  bit  of  nature  lore — to  peddle 
to  corralled  groups.  Nor  is  it  the 
whispering  of  a  bit  of  advice  by  nice 
people  who  just  simply  love  children 
and  want  to  make  “the  kiddies”  good. 
Nor  yet  the  provision  of  moral  sup¬ 
port  for  persons  who  believe  they  can 
perform  miracles  with  the  crumbs  left 
over  from  the  tables  of  education, 


health,  safety  and  social  welfare.  Nor 
the  stimulation  of  squirters  of  disin¬ 
fectant  on  the  diseased  spots  on  city 
maps.  Nor  the  operators  of  vacuum 
cleaners  over  underprivileged  areaa 
Instead  it  is  the  preparation  of  social 
engineers  in  a  peculiar  and  large  area 
of  human  concern. 

To  approach  the  problem  of  profes¬ 
sional  preparation  for  recreation  lead¬ 
ership  appropriately  and  determine 
the  nature  of  the  profession  intelli¬ 
gently,  it  is  essential  to  answer  the 
question  “Preparing  for  What  ?”  Not 
simply  the  general  field  but  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  jobs.  Admittedly  the  profes¬ 
sional  preparation  must  concern  itself 
first  with  the  general  practitioner,  the 
leader  who  is  fortified  to  take  over  a 
leadership  responsibility  in  the  re¬ 
stricted  sense  of  the  term,  a  play¬ 
ground,  a  community  center,  a  special 
activities  area,  a  face-to-face  or  firing 
line  assignment. 

But  the  job  opportunities  are  of 
great  variety  and  degrees  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  National  Conference  on 
Undergraduate  Professional  Prepara¬ 
tion  in  Physical  Education,  Health 
Education  and  Recreation  says, 
“Qualified  park  executives,  functional 
facility  planners,  administrators  of 
large  public  recreation  systems  and 
private  agencies  with  an  important 
role  in  recreation,  other  recreation  exe¬ 
cutives  in  administrative  jobs  in  spe¬ 
cial  areas  and  services  such  as  indus¬ 
tries,  hospitals,  corrective  institutions, 
housing  projects  (public  and  private), 
libraries,  student  unions  and  museums 
— all  are  recreation  leaders  in  the 
most  inclusive  sense  and  should  have 
special  professional  preparation.  Even 
though  the  number  of  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  these  capacities  at  present 
seems  small,  the  positions  will  almost 
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invariably  be  filled  by  persons  who 
have  come  up  through  the  ranks  of 
recreation  in  its  humbler  capacities. 

“The  community  recreation  team  is 
a  large  one.  It  includes  the  municipal 
and  the  county  agency,  the  school  sys¬ 
tem.  all  the  private  or  voluntary  recre¬ 
ation  agencies,  the  churches,  the  civic, 
patriotic  and  fraternal  groups  and 
commercial  recreation  in  its  manifold 
a.spects — all  of  these  plus  assistance 
generally  available  through  federal 
and  state  recreation  services  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Each  of  these  groups 
neetls  recreation  leadership  on  all 
levels  and  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 
To  this  number  .should  be  added  the 
ship,  air  and  rail  lines  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises  which  have  dis¬ 
covered  their  share  of  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  pleasant  and  worthy  use  of 
some  of  the  off-the-job  time  of  their 
employees  and  in  many  cases,  their 
patrons. 

“Two  of  the  nation’s  greatest  po¬ 
tential  employers  of  recreation  leader¬ 
ship  personnel,  the  school  and  the 
camp,  may  be  expected,  singly  and  to¬ 
gether,  to  make  unprecedented  de¬ 
mands  for  appropriately  prepared 
recreation  leadership.” 

A  scrutiny  of  the  job-opportunities 
list  ranging  from  the  on-the-spot  lead¬ 
er  to  the  administrator  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  system  and  cross-cutting  institu¬ 
tions  and  services  of  innumerable 
functions  indicates  the  need  for  pro¬ 
vision  for  graduate  study  as  well  as 
undergraduate  preparation  and  a  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  the  needs,  purposes  and 
programs  of  each. 

What 

In  devising  effective  professional 
preparation  for  recreation  service  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  recrea¬ 


tion  interests  expressed  in  activities 
and  appreciations  are  individual, 
group  and  mass.  The  offerings  range 
from  informal  opportunities  to  highly 
organized  forms.  The  methods  used 
in  recreation  leadership  are  several, 
among  which  group  work  is  but  one — 
though  an  important  one.  And  recre¬ 
ation  leadership  is  an  art  in  its  own 
right.  It  is  the  one  indispensable 
skill,  the  ffine  qua  nan  without  which 
the  activity  skills  may  l)e  wasted  or 
misdirected.  Administration  of  recre¬ 
ation  services,  involved  as  it  is  with 
spending  public  money  for  intangi¬ 
bles,  is  highly  demanding  of  discrim¬ 
inating  values,  economical  operation, 
skillful  public  interpretation  and  all 
other  elements  of  public  relations. 
The  services  are  in  a  show  ca.se  invit¬ 
ing  the  public’s  gaze  and  the  price  tags 
must  be  vindicated. 

Since  recreation  commences  with 
human  l^eings,  their  owm  interests, 
talents,  choices  and  wants,  and  not 
w'ith  the  activities,  which  are  simply 
the  tools  of  the  trade,  the  media  of  ex¬ 
pression — and  in  the  modern  concept 
literally  countless — any  consideration 
of  professional  preparation  should  be¬ 
gin  with  general  education,  delve  deep¬ 
ly  into  education  regarding  human 
beings  (both  as  individuals  and  in  re¬ 
lation  to  their  society)  stre.ss  the 
identification  of  the  profession  and 
the  philosophy  of  recreation  and  the 
choice  of  foundation  and  background 
courses,  plan  the  necessary  and  highly 
important  ‘skills  training,”  notably  in 
reference  to  the  skills  in  the  various 
activities  areas  (however  arbitrarily 
defined)  and  provide  a  good  dosage  of 
field  w’ork,  including  a  sustained  peri¬ 
od  of  supervised  employment  before 
graduation  in  one  or  more  established 
recreation  services. 
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Institutions  of  higher  learning, 
while  highly  individualistic  in  many 
cases,  necessarily  pay  obeisance  to 
academic-  policies,  procedures  and 
practices,  some  of  them  rooted  in  tra¬ 
dition.  These  chart  the  course  in  cur¬ 
riculum  building  and  indicate  the 
limits  in  screening  and  selecting  can¬ 
didates  in  pursuit  of  particular  de¬ 
grees  and  fields  of  education.  In 
light  of  this  there  is  no  attempt  here 
to  indicate  packages  in  which  course 
content  should  be  contained,  nor  the 
number  of  packages.  And  while  it 
should  be  stressed  that  candidates  for 
degrees  in  recreation  leadership  should 
have  been  carefully  selected  on  the 
basis  of  personal  qualifications  and 
professional  aptitudes — and  the  num¬ 
ber  limited — it  may  well  be,  generally, 
(particularly  in  state  institutions) 
that  screening  must  Ik?  done  by  guid¬ 
ance,  moral  suasion  and  adherence  to 
quality  standards. 

The  program  of  general  education 
so  vital  as  a  unifying  element  in  our 
democracy  is  “in  terms  of  people  and 
their  common  needs,  and  it  definitely 
calls  for  many  experiences  beyond 
traditional  course-taking.  This  type 
of  education  should  definitely  precede 
specialization.”* 

The  objectives  set  forth  so  vividly 
in  the  report  of  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  ITigher  Education  (Tligher 
Education  for  American  Democracy, 
Volume  I,  1047)  make  the  case.  Par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  might  well  be  placed 
on  the  desirability  of  lots  of  training 
in  use  of  English,  written  and  spoken, 
and  in  audio-visual  aids,  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  recreation  responsibilities. 
The  need  for  conveying  instructions 
and  ideas  to  be  immediately  grasped 


and  translated  into  performance  by 
participants,  and  for  presenting  argu¬ 
ments  which  carry  convictions  and  in¬ 
terpretations  which  are  persuasive  to 
the  innumerable  and  various  elements 
of  the  supporting  public  should  be  ob¬ 
vious. 

Successful  recreation  leadership  is 
unthinkable  without  a  familiarity 
with  the  human  being.  Psychology, 
physiology’  and  cognates  are  immedi¬ 
ately  suggested.  The  relationship  of 
the  individual  to  his  society  must  be 
well  understood.  Immediately  sociol¬ 
ogy  and  anthropology  assume  a  place 
on  the  “must”  list  (a  minor  in  sociol- 
and  anthropology  is  frequently  ad¬ 
vised).  Then  comes  the  inexorable 
need,  all  too  frequently  overlooked,  to 
identify  the  field  of  recreation.  This 
may  commence  with  an  early  course 
in  interpretation,  history,  agencies, 
outstanding  personages  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  scene  and  trends.  It  might  jell 
in  a  course  in  the  last  year  in  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  recreation.  All  the  recre¬ 
ation  courses  in  between  should  under¬ 
score  the  principles  and  strengthen  the 
sinews. 

Then  follows  what  we  might  call  the 
foundation  and  background  technical- 
and-professional  content  encompassing 
community  organization  (including 
survey  techniques)  public  relations, 
group  work,  program,  leadership 
recreation  leadership  has  a  warp  and 
woof  and  color  of  its  own),  the  func¬ 
tional  planning  facilities  (this  may 
preferably  be  considered  a  .skills 
course)  health,  safety,  first  aid — and 
a  peep  through  the  window  at  admin¬ 
istration  of  recreation. 

The  ever-so-necessary  training  in 
activity  skills  or  skills  in  pr(^am 


1  The  National  Conference  On  Underjrraduate  Professional  Preparation  in  Physi¬ 
cal  Education,  Health  Education  and  Recreation. 
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content  in  the  various  arbitrarily  de¬ 
signated  interest  areas  should  be  most 
carefully  conceived  to  bring  about  a 
familiarity  with  the  variety  of  activi¬ 
ties.  Some  degree  of  mastery  of  a 
few  skills  in  each  area  should  be 
achieved.  And  the  process  should  un¬ 
mistakably  inoculate  the  potential 
leader  with  the  recreation  approach 
and  methodology.  It  is  apparent  then 
that  the  courses  providing  these  skills 
along  with  the  transcendent  skill  of 
leadership  itself  should  be  under  the 
direction  of  gifted  rccreationists,  of 
sound  philosophy  and  actual  experi¬ 
ence  as  practitioners,  teachers,  and 
leaders,  with  a  variety  of  interests  and 
skills  of  their  own.  These  courses  ini¬ 
tiate  and  orient  the  student  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  interest  areas.  Such  introductory 
courses  might  well  be  offered  in  sports, 
arts  and  crafts,  music,  dramatics  and 
other  speech  arts,  social  events,  nature 
activities  and  camping,  hobbles*  and 
special  events. 

It  may  well  be  that  such  depart¬ 
ments,  schools  or  colleges  a»  music, 
dramatics,  forestry,  art  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  will  occasionally  have  faculty 
members  qualified  to  give  these  intro¬ 
ductory  courses  from  the  rwreation 
standpoint.  Certainly  more  of  them 
will  provide  or  prepare  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  to  offer  these  courses.  In  any 
case  it  is  imperative  that  the  initial 
course  experience  establish  the  recre¬ 
ation  approacJi.  The  many  additional 
courses,  both  required  and  optional, 
which  enrich  the  preparation  and 
strengthen  the  equipment  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  various  interest  areas  may 
be  readily  found,  neatly  packaged,  in 
the  various  divisions  and  departments 
of  universities  and  colleges.  In  the 
same  sense  the  resources  of  institu¬ 


tions  will  generally  yield  suitable 
courses  covering  community  organiza¬ 
tion,  public  relations,  group  work  and 
the  like  although  it  may  be  deemed 
wise  to  have  the  content  particularly 
slanted  toward  the  field  of  recreation. 

At  least  one  summer  of  twelve  weeks 
(or  a  semester  if  appropriate  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  available  and  the  curricu¬ 
lum  will  allow)  of  field  work  consist¬ 
ing  of  supervised  employment  (with 
or  without  monetary  compensation)  as 
a  leader  in  a  public  recreation  system, 
a  private  agency  and/or  a  camp  should 
be  a  requirement.  If  the  three  sum¬ 
mers  during  a  four-year  course  could 
be  occupiM  with  field  work  as  a  camp 
counselor,  in  a  public  recreation  sys¬ 
tem  and  in  a  private  agency,  succes¬ 
sively,  the  ideal  would  be  approached- 

The  introductory  courses  in  the 
activities  areas  should  be  essentially 
laboratory  courses.  Field  trips  should 
be  a  part  of  the  program  in  relation 
to  various  courses. 

It  is  frequently  advocated  that  the 
training  should  aim  to  provide  par¬ 
ticular  familiarity  with  and  strength 
in  at  least  two  interest  areas  for  each 
potential  leader  and,  if  some  formula 
is  needed  for  guidance,  the  student 
should  be  expected  to  excel  in  skills 
and  aptitudes  in  at  least  one  activity 
area,  be  able  to  perform  satisfactorily 
in  some  activities  in  two  other  areas, 
have  a  speaking  acquaintanceship 
with  some  activities  in  each  division 
and  a  nodding  acquaintanceship,  at 
least,  with  a  great  variety  of  activities 
in  each. 

For  a  long  time  yet  in  a  number 
of  states  and  in  parts  of  most  states 
public  recreation  service,  particularly 
in  the  small  communities  and  rural 
counties,  will  consist  of  summer  pro- 


Uesen'e  a  special  course  althougrli  hobbies  cross-cut  all  areas. 
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grams  under  the  direction  and  leader¬ 
ship  of  physical  educators,  athletic 
coaches,  teachers  in  other  areas  re¬ 
lated  to  recreation  interests  and  other 
part-time  non-professional  recreation¬ 
ists.  From  many  of  these  summer 
programs,  if  happily  conceived  and 
well  handled,  will  grow  the  year-round 
programs  for  all  age  groups.  With 
this  situation  in  mind  it  is  wise  for 
the  training  institutions  to  offer  a 
minor  in  recreation  leadership.  It 
might  well  be  a  second  field  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  quite  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  all  physical  education  ma¬ 
jors  should  be  required  to  take  a  few 
recreation  courses  including  certainly 
one  covering  identification  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  area.  Some  institu¬ 
tions  are  planning  a  five-year  curricu¬ 
lum — really  a  combination  of  two  cur¬ 
ricula — leading  to  degrees  in  recrea¬ 
tion  and  physical  education,  perhaps 
one  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 

On  the  graduate  level  offerings  must 
be  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  at 
least  two  general  groups  or  types  of 
students,  (1)  those  without  under¬ 
graduate  professional  preparation  in 
recreation  and  with  very  limited  ex¬ 
perience  or  none  in  this  field,  and  (2) 
those  who  have  been  professionally 
prepared  on  the  undergraduate  level 
or  have  had  the  kind  and  depth  of 
experience  to  be  considered  “equival¬ 
ent” — and  desire  to  enrich  their  pre¬ 
paration  and  fortify  themselves  fur¬ 
ther  for  their  jobs  or,  and  this  par¬ 
ticularly,  prepare  themselves  for  a 
specialized  area  of  service  such  as  the 
administration  of  recreation,  recrea¬ 
tion  in  hospitals,  recreation  in  indus¬ 
try,  commercial  recreation.  The  lat¬ 
ter  opportunity  should  be  offered  only 
to  persons  who  have  had  at  least  one, 
better  two,  years  of  actual  full-time 


experience  in  a  responsible  recreation 
assignment. 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  con¬ 
templating  offering  graduate  work  to 
professionally  trained  and/or  seasoned 
practitioners  in  these  specialized  func¬ 
tional  areas  should  make  very  sure 
that  the  university  is  particularly  well 
equipped  to  render  a  superior  service 
by  virtue  of  qualified  faculty,  avail¬ 
ability  of  recognized  consultants  and 
special  instructors,  appropriate  facili¬ 
ties,  (particularly  laboratory  and 
“field”  facilities),  ample  foreseeable 
financial  support  and  a  sound  philoso¬ 
phy  and  moving  desire.  The  geogra¬ 
phical  location  relative  to  hospitals  or 
industrial  plants  or  a  variety  of  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises  or  large  and  small 
municipal  recreation  systems  or  coun¬ 
cils  of  social  agencies — all  these  have 
laboratory  and  field  purposes  and  yield 
special  instructors — becomes  strategic. 
The  variety  and  quality  of  as-sociated 
or  foundation  courses  and  allied  cur¬ 
ricula  in  the  university  assume  great 
importance.  While  it  is  probable  that 
many  institutions  would  care  to  and 
might  adequately  provide  preparation 
in  administration  of  recreation,  it 
would  not  only  be  desirable  but  prob¬ 
ably  essential  through  some  sort  of 
gentlemen’s  agreement  to  have  in  each 
geographical  section  of  the  nation 
single  institutions,  especially  well 
fitted  for  the  particular  type  of  job, 
offer  the  graduate  work  in  one  spe¬ 
cialized  field.  Or  for  only  a  few 
throughout  the  nation  to  attempt  the 
program  in  each  functional  area.  Ob¬ 
servance  of  these  suggestions  would  in¬ 
sure  not  only  quality  performance  but 
sufficient  enrollment  to  warrant  the 
ambitious  plan.  (Already  internships 
as  a  part  of  graduate  work  have  been 
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humbly  launched  iu  hospital  recrea¬ 
tion). 

The  booklet  “Graduate  Study  in 
Health  Education,  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Recreation”  suggests  that  “it 
is  desirable  that  the  graduate  faculty 
include  at  least  two  faculty  members 
with  graduate  dt^rees  giving  full  time 
to  recreation,  perferably  at  least  one 
with  an  earned  doctor’s  degree  from 
a  recognized  institution  of  higher 
learning  and  with  the  status  of  profes¬ 
sor.  They  may  also  be  engaged  in 
teaching  undergraduate  courses  and 
devoting  part  time  (not  more  than 
half)  to  field  service.  The  reerular 
full-time  faculty  members  qualified  by 
professional  education  and  experience 
in  recreation  leadership  and  adminis¬ 
tration  should  teach  the  majority  of 
the  professional  and  technical  courses. 
They  should  also  supervise  or  render 
the  field,  laboratory  and  supplemen¬ 
tary  recreation  services.” 

This  cogent  suggestion  along  with 
the  several  other  persuasive  guides 
offered  for  the  graduate  faculty  in 
recreation  should  apply  with  only 
slight  alterations  to  the  undergraduate 
faculty. 

Where 

Now  comes  the  question  as  to  where 
the  recreation  curricula  should  be 
housed.  In  what  administration  unit? 
In  w’hat  academic  neighbhood  should 
professional  preparation  for  recreation 
dwell  ? 

Historically  recreation  has  belonged 
chiefly  to  (and  later  alongside) 
physical  education.  Physical  educa¬ 
tion  had  squatter’s  rights  on  the  recre¬ 
ation  area.  The  physical  educators, 
in  private  agencies  and  commercial 
clulis  as  well  as  in  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing,  first  gave  currency  to  recreation 


as  a  term  in  relation  to  sports.  They 
pioneered  the  movement.  Some  physi¬ 
cal  educators  played  prominent  roles 
in  the  development  of  the  modern 
recreation  philosophy.  The  popular 
concept  of  recreation  long  was  (and 
perhaps  still  is  to  a  too  great  degree) 
an  athletic  sports  interpretation.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  the 
recreation  courses  and  services  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  administrative  unit 
dominated  by  physical  education  or 
known  as  the  department  or  school  of 
physical  education,  health  and  recre¬ 
ation.  The  affiliation  is  not  without 
its  compelling  reasons. 

But  some  institutions  have  decided 
that  recreation  Wongs  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  family.  Others  have  thought  of 
it  as  a  part  of  sociology  or  .social  sci¬ 
ence.  The  recreation  curriculum  flour¬ 
ishes  in  the  arts  and  sciences  colleges 
in  some  instances.  Social  work  is  not 
without  its  claims  for  guardianship 
of  the  increasingly  attractive  and  influ- 
encial  young  lady.  Conceivably  a 
school  of  music  or  a  department  of 
speech  arts  might  with  some  logic  ask 
for  the  administrative  resj)onsibility. 

For  some  time  yet  it  is  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  the  majority  of  institutions 
will  house  recreation  with  physical 
education.  And  all  will  be  well  as 
long  as  recreation  is  propery  inter¬ 
preted,  and  a  qualified  faculty  includ¬ 
ing  some  competent  professional  recre¬ 
ationists  has  responsibility  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation,  and  recreation 
curricula  are  nurtured  and  developed 
as  identifiable  individuals  important 
in  their  own  right.  If  recreation  is 
served  over  the  physical  education 
counter  in  the  same  stock  cans  with 
the  labels  simply  changed  from  “physi¬ 
cal  education”  to  “recreation,”  the 
affiliation  will  be  short-lived. 
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Since  the  recreation  curriculum 
must  tap  so  many  resources  of  all  the 
divisions  of  an  institution,  it  might 
easily  find  its  way  before  long  into  the 
college  of  arts  and  sciences. 

But  some  day  it  probably  will  com¬ 
prise  an  administrative  unit  of  its  own 
— the  recreation  curricula  and  serv¬ 
ices.  Even  though  at  present  there  are 
lots  of  rooms  in  the  academic  struc¬ 
ture  in  which  it  might  logically  dwell 
— and  prosper — if  the  guardianship  is 
enlightened. 

Under  any  circumstances  the  insti¬ 
tutions  might  well  be  advised  in  the 
interest  of  the  quality  of  the  product, 
the  insurance  of  pro|)er  placement,  the 
development  of  standards  of  perform¬ 
ance  and  service  and  the  upgrading  of 
salaries  along  with  professional  ad¬ 
vancement,  not  to  turn  out  bratided 
reereationists  beyond  the  numlx'r  de¬ 
serving  the  insignia  and  for  whose 
services  there  is  real  need. 

If  the  case  for  recreation  as  one  of 
the  nation’s  truly  important  s(x;ial, 


economic  and  politically  scientific  con¬ 
cerns  is  to  be  made,  professionally  pre¬ 
pared  recreation  leadership  will  have 
to  make  an  almost  magic  contribution. 
If  recreation  is  to  mean  more  than 
children,  no  matter  how  “dear,”  keep¬ 
ing  busy  in  a  “playground”  under  di¬ 
rection  of  a  warden,  no  matter  how 
smiling  and  amiable,  professional  pre¬ 
paration  for  recreation  must  make 
heavj-  demands  on  its  processes  and 
its  products. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  affront  or 
wave  aside  the  volunteer  in  recreation 
— nor  the  semi-professional.  They 
will  always  be  important.  But  let  it 
be  remembered  that  additional  volun¬ 
teers  in  any  recreation  service  or  sys¬ 
tem  mean  increased  requirments  for 
professionally  trained  supervisors. 
And  all  volunteers  require  pre-service 
training,  no  matter  how  cencentrated, 
and  continuous  in-service  training. 

Yes — recreation  leadership  ‘  has 
turned  professional — and  must  exert 
every  effort  to  become  “major  league.” 
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Contemporary  Unionism.  Ry  Clyde  E. 
Dankert.  New  York.  Prentice-Hall.  1949. 
XV  and  521  pages.  $5.00. 

This  is  not  a  broad,  encyclopaetlio  text¬ 
book  in  labor  problems.  Nor  is  it  a  spe¬ 
cialized  volume  in  a  narrow  aspect  of 
unionism.  Rather,  the  book  represents  an 
attempt  to  describe  and  anaiyze  American 
unionism  as  it  exists  today.  As  such,  the 
volume  will  prove  itself  a  valuable  ad¬ 
junct  for  the  college  courses  in  labor  prob¬ 
lems  and  labor  relations.  The  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  book  has  to  do  with  what 
unions  in  this  country  are  doing — what 
they  are  doing  economically,  politically, 
educationally,  and  socially.  After  a  few 
very  brief  chapters  on  the  history  of  trade 
unionism  in  the  United  States,  the  author 
considers  such  topics  as  the  structure  of 
the  various  federations  and  unions,  the 
place  of  trade  unionism  in  the  labor  field, 
union  jurisdiction  and  membership,  wages. 


hours,  weapons,  rules  and  policies,  leader¬ 
ship,  and  a  host  of  other  vital  aspects  of 
the  union-management-state  picture. 

—  WiM.iAM  P.  Scars,  New  York  University. 

'Religious  Art.  By  Emile  Male.  New 
York.  Pantheon.  1950.  208  pages  and 

48  plates.  $4.50. 

This  comprehensive  guide  to  the  religious 
art  of  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  is  an  indispensable  book  for  the 
school  library.  Emile  Male,  the  celebrated 
French  authority  on  religious  art,  has 
chosen  from  his  voluminous  works  signi¬ 
ficant  passages  and  has  brought  them  to¬ 
gether  into  this  compact  volume.  The 
book  traces  the  development  and  changes 
in  religious  art  and  iconography  and  gives 
the  key  to  the  religious  content  and 
thought  which  architecture,  sculpture  and 
painting  illustrated  and  expressed  during 
the  centuries  covered.  —  William  P. 
Sears,  New  York  University. 


Television  and  the  Leisure 

Time  Activities  0/ Children 

By  JOHX  M.  HARMON,  Jr. 

Newton,  Massachusetts  Public  Schools 


ELEVISION  is  here  to  stay! 
Scientists  have  made  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  pictures  a  reality 
with  the  result  that  increasing  thou¬ 
sands  are  taking  advantage  of  “Air- 
wise”  movies.  Although  it  is  still 
early  to  gain  a  proper  perspective  of 
the  total  effect  of  television,  we  might 
easily  gain  an  insight  as  to  the  possi¬ 
ble  outcomes  by  evaluating  the  type 
of  program  offered  along  side  of  a 
general  grouping  of  individuals  that 
come  in  contact  with  this  instrument. 

Investigation  shows  that  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  low  income  families  have 
the  use  of  a  television  set  in  their 
homes.  This  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  considering  gradiants  of 
economic  status  in  our  evaluation,  and 
enables  us  to  use  a  more  general  mea¬ 
suring  stick,  such  as  age.  For  our 
convenience,  let  us  use  the  following 
three  classifications: 

Group  one; 

This  group  consists  of  individuals 
who  are  adult  or  near  adult.  As 
an  age  level  we  might  consider 
those  over  20. 

Group  two; 

The  age  grouping  here  might  be 
from  14,  or  the  first  year  of  high 
school,  to  20, 

Group  three; 

This  is  the  most  important  group 
and  consists  of  children  in  the 
elementary  grades.  Age  in  this 
group  would  range  from  six  or 
seven  to  14. 


We  find  that  in  the  first  group  there 
is  sufficient  background  to  withstand 
any  dominating  influence  by  televi¬ 
sion.  The  life  pattern  and  habits  of 
these  people  is  such  that  a  new  device 
is  quite  incapable  of  becoming  the 
entire'  center  of  attraction  for  any 
length  of  time.  Interest  in  golf, 
swimming,  gardening,  etc,  came  be¬ 
fore  the  development  of  television, 
and  as  a  result  there  is  a  lack  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  being  dominated  by  a 
purely  passive  activity  during  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  one’s  leisure  time. 

The  second  group  is  probably  in  a 
sounder  situation  than  the  first  in 
absorbing  into  their  daily  activity  a 
new  comer — television.  The  youth  of 
this  group  has,  generally,  developed 
outside  interests  to  the  point  where 
they  cannot  be  tied  down  for  any 
length  of  time  to  a  vido  set.  These 
groups  are  still  masters  of  their  will. 

It  is  the  last  group  that  will  be 
sacrificing  a  large  portion  of  their 
leisure  time  to  television.  Within  this 
group  there  is  not  yet  developed  ma¬ 
jor  habits  of  sound  recreational  value. 
Radio  has  in  the  past  filled  the  extra 
time  of  many  youngsters,  but  has  never 
placed  the  demand  upon  them  that 
television  has.  An  activity  involving 
both  listening  and  seeing  does  not 
lend  itself  to  outside  interests. 

Before  looking  into  this  third  group 
further,  it  might  be  well  to  consider 
the  type  of  program  presented.  There 
are  on  TV  today  both  good  and  bad 
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programs,  the  bad  being  climaxed  bj 
the  murder  mystery  calculated  to  give 
even  the  strong  hearted  adult  night¬ 
mares.  The  good  may  be  broken  into 
two  general  classifications,  the  enter¬ 
taining  and  the  intellectual.  When 
comparing  types  of  programs  with  the 
general  classification  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  viewing,  we  may  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  with  some  discretion, 
adults  or  near  adults  (group  one  and 
two)  are  not  particularly  effected  1^ 
the  type  of  programs  presented.  They 
may  either  find  what  they  wish,  or 
turn  the  set  off  and  follow  other  pur¬ 
suits.  Television  “taste”  within  these 
groups  will  improve  as  the  set  becomes 
a  part  of  the  home  and  is  no  longer 
an  oddity. 

But  to  return  to  the  third  classifi¬ 
cation  of  viewers,  the  children,  we 
find  often  that  the  program  that 
appeals  to  them  most  contains  considei^ 
able  of  the  undesirable.  There  is, 
however,  a  more  important  aspect  of 
the  children’s  TV  habits  than  the 
quality  of  program  they  select.  This 
is  the  lack  of  interest  in  more  conven¬ 
tional  activities  when  a  television  set 
is  brought  into  the  home.  This  may 
well  be  explained  by  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  expressed  by  the  parents 
upon  the  arrival  of  a  set.  Most  TV 
sets  represent  considerable  investment, 
and  as  such  warrant  the  extra  dinner 
table  talk  and  house-hold  enthusiasm 
that  should  go  with  any  major  family 
investment.  However,  what  the  par¬ 
ents  sometimes  fail  to  realize  is  the 
fact  that  the  adult  portion  of  the 
family  is  more  able  to  return  to  the 
normal  daily  pattern,  w’hile  the  child 
often  becomes  entranced  with  the  new 
procedure  and  fails  to  pick  up  and 
carry  on  the  “Pre-TV”  routine,  which 
might  include  an  afternoon  of  sports, 
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or  a  trip  to  the  “Y.”  More  important 
yet  is  the  interest  in  television  by 
those  children  who  are  not  old  enough 
to  have  developed  habits  of  afternoon 
sports,  etc.  There  is  the  possibility 
that  these  youngsters  may  devel<^ 
their  habits  of  recreation  around  the 
vido,  which  in  terms  of  true  recrea¬ 
tion,  (The  Psychology  of  Recreation, 
this  issue),  is  doing  nothing  to  de¬ 
velop  new  fields  of  skill — a  necessary 
part  of  successful  recreation  in  our 
highly  specialized  world  of  today. 

The  physical  factors  concerning 
children  and  TV  are  also  important 
and  concern  not  only  his  leisure  time, 
but  all  of  his  activities.  There  is  a 
decided  effect  upon  the  eye  sight  of 
youngsters  that  spend  too  much  time 
watching  a  partially  focused  screen. 
Sleep  is  also  a  factor.  Children  that 
need  10  or  11  hours  of  sleep  cannot 
get  along  with  8  hours  of  sleep  and  2 
or  3  hours  of  TV.  These  factors,  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  but  fortunately  most  parents 
are  on  the  look-out  for  such  obvious 
concerns. 

It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  leave  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  TV  without  mentioning 
the  advantages  it  gives  the  children. 
Several  weeks  ago  I  was  teaching  a 
unit  on  volcanos  to  a  fourth  grade. 
We  talked  about  Pericutin,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  volcano  scientists  have  been  study¬ 
ing  from  its  very  birth.  We  discussed 
Magma,  Lava,  Scoria  and  why  vol¬ 
canos  appear  in  some  areas  and  not  in 
others.  A  day  or  so  after  we  had  cov¬ 
ered  the  unit  several  of  the  children 
came  in  especially  enthusiastic  and 
told  me  about  a  TV  show  they  had 
seen  the  night  before.  They  had  seen 
movies  of  Paricutin  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  goes  with  a  $10,000  budget 
for  a  thirty  minutes  of  air  time.  Con- 
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Btruotive  as  well  as  instructive  pro¬ 
grams  may  be  presented  with  a  vivid¬ 
ness  impossible  to  equal  in  a  classroom. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  it  is 
not  the  subject  matter  that  is  import¬ 
ant,  for  countless  generations  have 
grown  up  with  the  encumbrances  of 
“devices”  or  “contraptions,”  In  these 
past  generations  we  have  protected  the 


soundness  of  our  bodies  as  well  as  our 
minds  by  constant  use  of  physical 
activity.  Let  us  hope  that  television 
will  not  lead  to  habits  that  would  fur¬ 
ther  hinder  the  fullfilment  of  the  idea 
of  true  recreation.  Television  must 
not  consume  a  major  portion  of  our 
children’s  leisure  time  but  must  share 
along  with  those  activities  of  “doing.” 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Principles  and  Techniques  of  Guidance. 
By  D.  Welty  Lefever,  .\rchie  M.  Turrell, 
and  Henry  I.  Weitzel.  New  York.  The 
Ronald  Press.  1950.  XVI  and  577  pa^es. 
$4.25. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  compre 
hensive  text  in  the  field  of  g'uidance.  Th. 
authors  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  part  which  the  classroom  teacher 
plays  in  the  guidance  of  youth  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  there  have  been  provided  many 
helpful  sptecific  suggestions  and  lists  of 
source  units  which  should  enable,  the  in¬ 
dividual  teacher  to  emphasize  the  pupil 
personnel  point  of  view  in  all  class  activ¬ 
ity.  The  role  of  vocational  guidance  is 
emphasized.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
authors  do  not  appreciate  the  function 
and  services  of  the  specialist  in  guidance. 
They  point  out.  however,  that  present  day 
literature  on  guidance  centers  largely  on 
the  techniques  used  by  the  specialists  and 
this  may  tend  to  forinent  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  place  of  the  specialist  in  guid¬ 
ance  and  that  of  the  classroom  teacher. 
The  authors  stress  the  point  of  view  that 
the  services  of  both  the  specialist  and 
the  classroom  teacher  are  vitally  import¬ 
ant  in  attacking  the  unitary  process  of 
guidance.  The  volume  is  very  practical 
and  especiallly  strong  in  presenting  tech¬ 
niques  that  all  teachers  can  use  eflfectly 
in  their  daily  contacts  w'ith  pupils. 

—  William  P.  Seabh 


Audio-Visual  Materials  and  Tech¬ 
niques.  By  .Tames  S.  Kinder.  New  York. 
American  Book  Company.  1950.  vi  and 
624  pages.  $4.75. 

This  volume  succeeds  admirably  in 
bringing  together  the  best  modern  theory 
.md  the  best  practices  in  the  use  of  the 
newer  and  more  varied  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  in  audio  and  visual  education.  The 
author,  who  is  director  of  the  Film  Service 
at  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women, 
points  out  that  the  modern  school  pro¬ 
gram  demands  teachers  who  can  vitalize 
learning,  not  gadgeteers  who  only  push 
buttons.  Consequently,  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  his  material,  the  author  builds 
upon  a  sound  foundation  of  the  psychology 
of  learning  and  a  knowledge  of  child 
growth  and  development.  The  volume  is 
arranged  in  four  sections:  introil action ; 
visual  materials;  audio  materials;  and  the 
organization  and  administration  of  an 
audio-visual  program.  The  text  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  (1)  students,  graduate  and 
undergraduate,  in  teacher-education  insti¬ 
tutions  who  have  had  no  experience  in 
classroom  teaching,  (2)  teachers  in  serv¬ 
ice  who  desire  to  know  more  about  a 
rapidly  develojiing  field  of  education,  and 
(3)  directors  of  audio-visual  programs  and 
administrators  who  have  the  practical 
assignment  of  organizing  an  audio-visual 
program.  —  W’illiam  P.  Sears,  Jr.,  New 
York  University. 


Recreation  in  Industry 

By  FRANK  E.  SMITH 
Director  of  Recreation,  General  Electric  A.  A., 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 


The  most  easily  organized  groups 
in  recreational  activities  are 
those  which  are  “naturals,”  i.e., 
groups  brought  together  by  either  com¬ 
mon  interests  or  by  location.  Such 
groups  readily  play  together,  if  given 
an  opportunity,  and  in  all  probability 
will  be  more  lasting  and  stable  than 
units  which  are  “formed.”  It  has 
been  the  “natural”  group  that  has  en¬ 
abled  Industrial  Recreation  to  make 
such  outstanding  advances.  Within 
the  confines  of  a  plant  there  are  many 
units,  large  and  small,  each  with  a 
common  interest — the  occupation. 
Working  side  by  side  every  day  indi¬ 
viduals  have  already  acquired  the  easy, 
friendly  familiarity  that  is  so  desir¬ 
able  when  playing  together.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  industrial  unit  usually  has 
many  things  in  common.  Besides  the 
similarity  of  occupation,  the  educa¬ 
tional  level  within  a  unit  will  gener¬ 
ally  be  the  same.  Problems  are  basic 
to  the  entire  group,  and  at  times  even 
“gripes”  will  be  a  general  group  prop¬ 
erty.  It  is  from  such  units  that  in¬ 
dustrial  recreation  programs  have  de¬ 
veloped. 

Recreation  within  industry  is  not  a 
new  thing — it  is  not  a  fad.  These 
“natural”  groups  engaged  in  organ¬ 
ized  activities  preceding  the  Civil 
W^ar.  Probably  the  first  recreational 
activity  within  industry  was  the  com¬ 
pany  picnic.  The  start  of  this  event 
is  “lost”  in  industrial  history.  From 
this  early  start,  industrial  recreation 


has  grown  to  a  point  where  there  are 
several  thousand  men  and  women  em¬ 
ployed,  either  full  or  part-time,  as  in¬ 
dustrial  recreation  leaders.  How 
many  other  industries  have  effective 
and  satisfactory  programs  without 
professional  leadership  cannot  even 
be  estimated.  The  activities  them¬ 
selves  may  include  from  one  to  over  a 
hundred  separate  events  within  a 
single  plant.  Facilities  range  from 
borrowed  fields  and  gvTns  to  elaborate 
clubs  valued  into  millions  of  dollars. 
Often  the  existing  facilities  are  com¬ 
pany  built,  owned  and  sustained.  In 
some  instances  buildings  have  been 
constructed  by  management  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  employee  groups.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  incorporated  employee 
groups  have  constructed  or  purchased 
their  own  facilities. 

Industrial  Recreation  has  become 
one  of  the  largest  purchasers  of  recre¬ 
ational  equipment  in  the  nation,  prob¬ 
ably  second  only  to  the  war-time 
Armed  Forces.  Purchases  in  this  area 
of  Recreation  may  range  from  a  dozen 
softballs  for  a  company  picnic  to  a 
hundred  thousand  dollar  budget  with¬ 
in  one  industry.  Industrial  programs 
offer  all  sports,  operate  clubs,  golf 
courses,  parks,  camps,  playgrounds, 
run  excursions,  distribute  vacation 
and  sports  literature  and  engage  in 
every  possible  activity  that  may  be  in¬ 
volved  within  the  word  “Recreation.” 

Although  in  some  instances  all 
financial  problems  are  solved  by  com- 
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pany  support,  this  mode  of  operation 
is  not  generally  considered  desirable. 
In  most  industries  the  monies  neces¬ 
sary  for  operation  come  from  two 
basic  sources;  company  assistance  and 
the  employees  themselves.  Company 
assistance  may  include  two  phases; 
direct  contribution,  or  the  assigning 
of  a  percentage  of  profits  from  plant 
vending  machines.  The  employees’ 
share  may  be  derived  from  member¬ 
ship  dues  and  admissions  to  events. 
Dues  generally  range  from  $1  to  $5 
per  year,  with  the  average  being  about 
$2.  In  general  where  club  facilities 
exist,  the  company  has  paid  at  least 
the  maintenance  costs  while  most  of 
the  actual  activities  are  self-sustain¬ 
ing. 

The  movement  has  grown  to  a  point 
where  the  leadership  has  long  ago 
formed  its  own  association.  Provid¬ 
ing  a  clearing  house  for  the  specific 
nwds  of  the  field  is  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Recreation  Association  of 
Chicago.  To  further  aid  in  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  information,  it  has 
available  the  privately  owned  monthly 
magazine  “Industrial  Sports  Journal,” 
also  of  Chicago.  The  superb  work 
done  by  these  two  units  is  well  known 
within  the  field.  The  two  provide  the 
basic  necessary  “tools  of  the  trade.” 
National  and  district  conventions  are 
offered  annually  in  major  citfes.  Such 
conferences  draw  hundreds  of  leaders 
for  an  exchange  of  ideas.  The  NIRA 
further  assists  by  the  dissemination 
of  newsletters,  booklets  and  pamphlets 
on  every  phase  of  program  develop¬ 
ment. 

At  least  one  major  university  has 
recognized  the  embryonic  profession  of 
industrial  recreation  leadership.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  Purdue  University 
established  a  full  Industrial  Recre¬ 


ation  curriculum.  Within  this  insti¬ 
tution  a  student  may  earn  even  gradu¬ 
ate  degrees  with  majoring  in  Indus¬ 
trial  Recreation. 

Unfortunately,  most  colleges  and 
universities  have  not  been  cognizant 
of  the  “growing  pains”  of  this  infant. 
Here  and  there  a  few  specialized 
courses  have  sneaked  into  otherwise 
conservative  programs.  In  general, 
however,  the  potential  leader  of  recre¬ 
ation  in  industry  is  offered  very  little 
opportunity  to  receive  formal  training 
in  the  field. 

It  is  gradually  being  recognized 
that  the  problems  of  recreation  in  in¬ 
dustry  are  considerably  different  from 
those  of  other  phases  of  recreation. 
One  of  the  basic  differences  is  that  the 
industrial  leader’s  efforts  are  aimed 
primarily  at  an  adult  age  level  rather 
than  n  child’s  level.  Here  too  the 
leader  must  be  prepared  to  consider 
such  items  as  Safety.  Noon-time  vol¬ 
ley  ball  may  be  fun.  But,  perhaps  it 
may  send  workers  back  to  the  job  so 
fatigued  as  to  be  unsafe. 

There  are  other  problems  relating 
to  policy,  finance  and  other  phases 
which  are  specific  only  to  industrial 
recreation.  Undeniable  growth  and 
increasing  importance  has  brought 
recognition  of  the  problems.  Solu¬ 
tions  will  arrive  in  course  of  time. 

As  previously  stated,  industry  is 
one  of  the  leaders  in  almost  any  recre¬ 
ational  activity  which  can  be  named. 
Bowling  alleys  are  literally  swamped 
with  industrial  leagues.  Fields  and 
gyms  in  every  town  never  remain  idle 
if  industrial  softball  or  basketball 
teams  are  allowed  their  use.  Strong 
industrial  basketball  teams  are  in  the 
field  even  to  the  operation  of  a  na¬ 
tional  tournament.  Boxing  teams 
and  shows  are  common.  Golf  teams, 
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leagues  and  complete  courses  are 
operated.  From  the  athletic  stand¬ 
point  there  is  hardly  a  single  sport 
which  is  not  well  represented  in 
American  industry. 

Athletics  alone  would  be  insufficient 
to  fill  the  desires  and  needa  of  the 
“natural”  groups.  Non-athletic  activi¬ 
ties  are  so  diversified  that  only  a  few 
can  be  mentioned.  Industrial  excur¬ 
sions  by  rail,  bus  and  even  plane  occur 
in  great  numbers.  Trips  are  mainly 
to  view  professional  baseball  games, 
although  a  large  number  attend  hockey 
games,  ice  shows,  historical  locations 
or  visit  major  cities.  As  an  example 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  phase:  11,000 
fans  from  13  industries  recently 
attended  a  Cleveland  double-header. 
In  many  cases  excursions  have  proven 
a  lucrative  source  of  revenue  which 
aids  other  activities  and  yet  affords 
lower  expenses  to  employees  attend¬ 
ing. 

The  good  old  company  picnic  still 
exists  in  almost  every  program.  Large 
plants  have  found  it  necessary  to  de¬ 
partmentalize  this  activity  because  of 
its  tremendous  attendance.  Picnic 
groups  within  one  single  industiy  may 
involve  a  dozen  or  a  thousand  partici¬ 
pants.  The  program  may  occur  in  a 
tiny  grove  or  the  group  may  “buy  out” 
an  entire  amusement  park  for  a  day. 
Where  employee  recreation  associa¬ 
tions  exist  it  is  common  practice  to 
assist  all  such  groups  by  the  loan  of 
picnic  kits.  Kits  include  equipment 
for  games  such  as  softball,  volley  ball, 
horseshoes,  quoits,  box  hockey,  bingo, 
croquet  and  a  first-aid  kit. 

Clean,  wholesome,  social  activity 
for  both  sexes  is  offered  through. the 
media  of  dances,  dance  classes,  card 
parties  and  other  similar  activities. 
Not  overlooking  the  female  employee 


events  of  feminine  interest  are  offered. 
Sewing  and  cooking  classes  along  with 
beauty  groups  are  often  involved. 

Some  of  the  most  famous  choral 
groups  in  the  nation  are  from  in¬ 
dustry,  and  industrial  orchestras  and 
bands  exist  in  great  numbers.  Vir¬ 
tually  every  plant  with  a  well-rounded 
program  has  its  employee  home-talent 
show.  At  times  these  shows  are 
directed  by  travelling  professionals, 
but  usually  they  are  entirely  a  plant 
enterprise. 

Where  an  employee  association  or 
the  plant  is  able  to  employ  full-time 
personnel,  many  services  are  offered. 
Aid  is  given  in  planning  parties  and 
showers.  Vacation  literature  is  dis¬ 
tributed.  Equipment  is  available  for 
loan.  Most  recreation  offices  will 
assist  in  locating  facilities  for  dances 
and  small  group  affairs.  Too,  the 
office  serves  as  an  information  bureau 
in  locating  special  supplies,  or  even 
telling  who  won  the  1925  World 
Series. 

During  recent  years  a  number  of 
programs  have  expanded  to  offer 
activity  to  two  other  groups;  retired 
employees  and  children  of  employees. 
Old-timers  are  offered  annual  picnics 
and  periodic  parties  which  may  offer 
movies,  card  playing,  checkers  or 
whatever  the  group  desires.  The  kid¬ 
dies  have  entered  into  the  picture 
through  Halloween,  Christmas  and 
Easter  parties.  In  several  larger 
plants  the  Christmas  party  is  so  huge 
that  it  actually  requires  8  or  10  separ¬ 
ate  affairs  in  close  sequence.  Santa 
Claus  in  industry  is  a  big  item.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  toys,  bags  of  candy  and  other 
childhood  delights  are  consumed  in 
abundance. 

Within  the  past  several  years,  day 
camps  for  children  have  been  develop- 
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ed.  Limited  to  employees’  kiddies, 
these  camps  are  often  offered  free  of 
charge.  At  some  plants  kiddies  come 
to  work  with  their  parents  and  return 
home  in  the  same  manner.  In  others 
bus  transportation  is  provided.  Exist¬ 
ing  camps  compare  favorably  with 
privately  operated  camps  and,  in  view 
of  favorable  reaction,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  industrial  kiddies 
day  camp  will  become  an  important 
part  of  many  programs. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  ever  list 
the  activities  involved  in  industrial 
recreation  programs.  Presented  here 
have  been  only  the  high  spots.  In¬ 
dustrial  recreation  is  an  important 
and  large  part  of  the  American  Re¬ 
creation  scene.  It  is  a  natural  spon¬ 
taneous  growth  that  has  existed  for 
many  years. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of 
the  theoretical  reasons  for  having  re¬ 
creation  in  industry.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  prove  its  values  as  re¬ 
lated  to  plant  safety,  absenteeism  and 


production.  Very  little  can  be  proven 
statistically;  and  need  not  be.  There 
need  be  only  one  justification  and  one 
proof  of  its  value.  In  a  torn,  con¬ 
fused,  chaotic  world  ripped  asunder 
by  class  warfare  and  economic  con¬ 
fusion,  industrial  recreation  makes  its 
offer.  -  Merely  an  offer  to  afford  an 
opportunity  where  men  can  play  to¬ 
gether  and  have  fun.  Where  no  one 
cares  “who”  you  are,  but  only  whether 
you  can  help  the  team.  Where  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  other  fellow  and  under¬ 
standing  may  grow  and  perhaps  infect 
other  areas  of  American  life.  Where 
the  insidious  seeds  of  “isms”  have  no 
place  and  are  not  wanted.  Here  we 
offer  a  haven  of  happiness  where 
neither  creed  or  color  is  of  import¬ 
ance;  and  where  tolerance  is  a  part 
of  the  rules  of  the  game. 

Give  thanks  American  that  here, 
yet,  men  can  play  as  God  meant  they 
should ;  for  the  sheer  joy  of  partici¬ 
pation  and  the  thrill  of  clean  competi¬ 
tion — just  for  the  fun  of  the  game. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  United  States.  Edited  by  Dore 
Ogrizek.  New  York.  Whittelsey  House — 
MeOraw  Hill  Book  Company.  1950.  518 

pages.  $6.50. 

To  present  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  United  States  in  fresh  and  fascin¬ 
ating  perspective  might  seem  an  impossi¬ 
ble  task  to  achieve  within  the  compass  of 
a  single  volume.  Yet  the  present  volume 
is  as  gay  and  colorful  a  travel  book  about 
this  country  as  one  could  desire.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  lively  text,  there  are  200  strik¬ 
ing  color  illustrations,  60  decorative  maps, 
and  over  a  hundred  black  and  white  photo¬ 
graphs,  prints,  and  drawngs.  The  habits, 
customs,  and  the  way  of  life  of  our  fel¬ 
low  Americans  are  presented  in  panoramic 
detail.  Certainly  a  rpading  of  this  book 
will  give  any  American  reader  a  more 
vivid  appreciation  of  this  tremendous 
country  of  ours.  —  Wii.liam  P.  Sears,  Jr., 
New  York  University. 


How  to  Help  Your  Child  in  School. 
By  Mary  and  Lawrence  K.  Frank.  New 
York.  The  V’iking  Press.  1950.  $2.95. 

Although  this  book  is  written  for  the 
guidance  of  parents,  teachers  will  also  find 
it  a  practical  and  sound  approach  to  the 
understanding  of  child  growth  and  be¬ 
havior.  The  Franks,  parents  themselves, 
parents  of  a  half  dozen  children,  have 
had  wide  experiences  with  youngsters 
both  in  school  work  and  in  work  with 
agencies  concerned  with  child  growth  and 
development.  In  these  pages,  many  of  the 
problems  which  our  growing  little  citizens 
face  as  tbey  mature  are  presented  and 
discussed.  The  approach  is  informal,  and 
the  discussion  is  based  on  a  vast  amount 
of  very  careful  and  sensitive  observation. 
—  William  P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 
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